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To our Readers 


This month our tour d’horizon begins uneasily. Our 
Western sense of reasonableness or even of probability, 
of what we feel we owe to Aristotle or Descartes and the 
humanist tradition, is somehow confounded by mys- 
terious reports from Russia. Is Dostoievsky’s Possessed 
reliable after all? We long to read an unwritten book 
called The Posthumous Adventures of Big Brother. Several 
contributors ask themselves where we stand and where 
the Russians stand in this great mystification. 


But speculations about the two bears who are coming 
into our farmyard occupy only one part of our brains. 
We have time in this number to consider Burma from 
the point of view of a general and the point of view of a 
literary don. We are interested in Arabs in two ways 
which are even more different. And we will not be 
distracted for long from re-examining what Mr Eliot is 
after or explaining why the British intelligentsia really 
does like detective stories. 


Our contributors don’t pull their punches and we 
make no apology for this. We don’t want diplomatic 
articles about literature and ideas or about public affairs. 
We like our contributors to go all out, to say what is 
really on their minds; and we hope you do too. 


This month THE TWENTIETH CENTURY has rather 
more pages than usual, to make up for our shortened 
March number. Next month we hope to deal with the 
Mental Sciences. 
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Where Does Britain Stand ? 


G. F. Hudson 


more from faith in Sir Anthony Eden as a maker of foreign 

policy than for any other reason. They felt that in the 
difficult and dangerous international situation in which the 
country found itself there was need not only for an able Foreign 
Secretary, but also for a Prime Minister whose knowledge and 
experience of foreign affairs would enable him.to give effective 
national leadership for the external as well as the internal 
policies of the Government. Neither Mr Attlee nor any 
prospective successor to his leadership of the Labour Party 
seemed to have any such qualifications as those of Sir Anthony 
Eden for the task ahead. The period of Eden’s premiership has, 
nevertheless, been marked by a serious deterioration in 
Britain’s international position and a series of unprecedented 
humiliations. To some extent the adverse trends may be 
attributed to circumstances and actions of other nations which 
the wisest of statesmen in this country could not have averted. 
But they have been to such a degree clearly the outcome of 
policies pursued by the British Government that they must 
evoke the gravest doubts about Eden’s capacity to direct the 
foreign policy of the nation in a period of increasing peril. It is 
time to take stock of the situation and try to discover what has 
gone wrong with British foreign policy over the last few months. 
That something has gone very seriously wrong is hardly any 
longer open to question. 

The problems with which British policy has had to cope over 
the last eight months have arisen primarily from the moves 
made by the Soviet Union in the international field since the 
‘Summit’ Conference of the Heads of Governments last sum- 
mer. That conference was deliberately designed on the Western 
side, because of the failure to make any progress towards firm 
agreements through preliminary diplomatic contacts, to be 
exploratory and not an occasion for formal treaty-making. The 
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idea was for the Big Four to agree on ‘directives’ which could 
then be passed on to the Foreign Ministers to transform into 
detailed agreements; in this way it was hoped to avoid a situa- 
tion in which the ‘Summit’ Conference would either break 
down or be rushed into unprepared decisions of the kind taken 
at Yalta and Potsdam in 1945. As it was, the conference was a 
success in the sense that, with no need to reach definite agree- 
ments, the assembled statesmen and officials could indulge in 
amicable personal relations which received a publicity sufficient 
to create a general sense of détente. The British Foreign Secretary 
triumphantly announced on his return from the conference 
that ‘there ain’t gonna be no war’, and on all sides in this 
country, as also in America, it was felt that there had been a 
major step forward towards a settlement of the great disputed 
issues between the Western powers and Russia. It even became 
customary to refer to the ‘cold war’ as a thing of the past. 

Everything, however, depended on whether the goodwill 
apparently shown at the ‘Summit’ Conference could be trans- 
lated into definite agreements at the October meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers, particularly on the question of the reunifica- 
tion of Germany, and on whether Russia would refrain from 
further aggravating international tension by new forward 
diplomatic and strategic moves across the containment line of 
the free world. The last few months of 1955 provided the answer 
to the question how serious was the Soviet Government in its 
professed desire for a lessening of international-tension. At the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference and after it the Russians not only 
maintained contrary to the spirit of the ‘summit’ directive their 
previous intransigence on the question of German reunification, 
but increased their commitments to the East German Com- 
munist régime. Simultaneously — or rather a little earlier — they 
completely upset the precarious Arab-Israeli equilibrium 
established by the Western Powers in the Middle East by 
supplying arms to a country which proclaimed itself in a state 
of war with Israel. Finally, as a supreme manifestation of 
mischief-making ill-will, Khruschev and his Bulganin made a 
tour of three Asian countries, during which Khruschev not 
only attacked Britain in terms of a scurrility unprecedented for 
such a diplomatic visit, but also intensified regional conflicts by 
incitements to India and Afghanistan against Pakistan. 

These developments confronted the British Government with 
the necessity of making important decisions of policy. How were 
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they to respond to the challenging Soviet moves? In particular, 
how were they to deal with the new threat of an Arab-Israeli 
war promoted by Russia, and what were they to do about the 
Khruschev-Bulganin visit to Britain due in the spring of 1956 
as a result of an invitation given at the time of the ‘Summit’ 
Conference when a new climate of goodwill seemed to have 
been created? A consideration of the policies pursued by the 
British Government with regard to these two crucial questions 
will reveal better than anything else the characteristics of the 
Eden diplomacy and its dangers for the vital interests of 
Britain. 

The Russian-Czech supply of arms to Egypt, combined with 
Moscow’s diplomatic attitude of open hostility towards Israel, 
necessarily meant an end to the previous Anglo-American 
policy of keeping a balance of power in the Middle East by 
restricting supplies of arms both to Israel and the Arab 
countries. The new Russian policy, unless effectively counter- 
acted, was likely to have two far-reaching consequences. First, 
by building up the military strength of the Arab countries, 
already far superior to Israel in size and population, it en- 
couraged the Arabs to hope for a chance to realize their aim 
of eliminating Israel and thus made an Arab-Israeli war 
almost inevitable. Secondly, by giving the Arab countries active 
political support against Israel it tended to draw them away 
from Britain and the United States, which had endeavoured to 
remain neutral in the Arab-Israeli conflict, into the Russian 
orbit. It was no longer possible now for the Western Powers 
merely to stand aside and let matters take their course without 
intervention, in the first place, because Britain was already too 
deeply involved in Middle Eastern affairs through the Anglo- 
Jordan treaty and the Baghdad Pact to be able to stand aside 
from an Arab-Israeli war, and secondly, because a complete 
abdication from responsibility would simply leave Russia in 
possession of the field as champion of the Arab cause. There 
was need, therefore, for a crucial choice between two alterna- 
tives. The one was to reinforce the existing Tripartite Declara- 
tion on the Palestine armistice line by a clear and permanent 
commitment to take military action against whichever side 
might launch a serious invasion across the line. This would 
mean that the Arabs could not expect, however much they 
might increase their military strength, to be able to attack 
Israel without being automatically at war with the Western 
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Powers, and that, therefore, they would do well to seek a 
settlement with Israel on the basis of the territorial status quo. 
The risk in such a course was that Arab resentment at such 
Western action might lead for the time being to an accentua- 
tion of pro-Russian tendencies in the Arab world. The only 
real alternative, however, was that the Western Powers 
should actively back the Arabs against Israel, competing with 
Russia for patronage of the Arab cause; in view of the determi- 
nation of the Palestine Jews not to acquiesce without a fight in 
the reduction of their newly won country to the status of a 
ghetto, it implied logically that the Western Powers must in the 
last resort be ready either to support the Arabs in aggressive 
war against Israel or themselves to coerce Israel into submission 
to Arab demands. 

The fatal objection to the second alternative was, and is, that 
the Western Powers would never be able to carry it through to 
its logical conclusion. The democracies are precluded by the 
basic principles. of their international outlook from making a 
success of Realpolitik of this kind. The British Government in 
the *thirties was unable to carry through a policy of detaching 
Italy from Germany by conniving at Mussolini’s designs on 
Abyssinia because British public opinion repudiated the Hoare- 
Laval Agreement when its terms were disclosed. Russia will 
always be ready to go further than the West in bidding for the 
anti-Israeli championship; the power that has liquidated 
entire nationalities among its own citizens by mass deportations 
and has promoted an extremely virulent form of antisemitism 
in Eastern Europe — recently revived after a temporary lull 
following the reversal of the ‘doctors’ plot’ charges — would 
certainly not shrink from collusion in the total destruction of 
Israel in pursuit of its overall Middle Eastern policy. British 
opinion, however pro-Arab at the outset, is bound to shy away 
long before this point is reached, and even if it were willing to 
go with Nasser to the end of the road, America would not be. 
No British policy in rivalry with Russia in the Middle East can 
in any case be effective unless it has substantial American sup- 
port. In recent months the American stake in Arabian oil and 
in the Dhahran air base has deflected the former American 
Middle Eastern policy in a pro-Arab direction to an extent 
which has given it a superficial resemblance to that of the 
‘Whitehall Camel Corps’. But pro-Zionist influences remain far 
stronger in America than in this country, and if a Democratic 
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President were to be elected next November they would prob- 
ably again become dominant; even the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion has found it politically inexpedient to go too far in propitia- 
ting the Arabs at the expense of Israel. There is certainly no 
probability that a British Government could carry America 
along with it in an all-out pro-Arab policy. 

Britain’s choice, therefore, had, and still has, to be made in 
the light of all these considerations, and the greatest need of all 
was that the Western response to the Russian intervention, 
whatever it might be, should take the form of a joint declaration 
by Britain and America or, better still, by the three Western 
Powers. Instead of this, Sir Anthony Eden on November oth 
made a unilateral statement of British policy in his Mansion 
House speech which could not fail to have the most disastrous 
effects. He began well enough by exposing in no uncertain 
terms the malevolence of the Soviet action in supplying arms 
to Egypt: 

It is fantastic to pretend that this deliberate act of policy 
was an innocent commercial transaction. Of course, my Lord 
Mayor, it is no such thing. It is a move to gain popularity at 
the expense of the restraint shown by the West, and by this 
means it is intended to make it easier for communism to 
penetrate the Arab world. ... For our part, sir, we find it 
impossible to reconcile the Soviet action with protestations 
that they wish to end the ‘cold war’ in the new spirit of 
Geneva. The authors of these actions must have known well 
enough in advance what the effect of the sudden arrival of 
these large quantities of arms must be. 


From these solemn words one might have expected the Prime 
Minister to issue a warning that any breach of the peace thus 
brought about by Russian instigation would be forcibly opposed 
by the Powers which had assumed responsibility for the Pale- 
stine armistice line. Instead of this, he went on to suggest that 
there was really no cause for alarm because neither side had 
anything to gain by fighting: 

My Lord Mayor, you were kind enough to refer to my 
experience at the Foreign Office, and I would just in that 
connection like to say this: I have never known a situation 
where it was clearer that neither party had anything what- 
ever to hope for in the long term from any military conflict. 


This statement was sheer nonsense, for what is clear is that if 
the Arab states could build up sufficient strength for a successful 
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military offensive, they would soon be in Tel Aviv and that 
would be the end of Israel once and for all. The purpose of 
saying that the Arabs have nothing to gain from military action, 
whatever arms they may receive, becomes apparent, however, 
from the further development of Sir Anthony’s argument. He 
avoids giving any assurance of Western action to prevent viola- 
tion of the armistice line, but goes on to declare: 
If there could be an accepted arrangement between them 
about their boundaries, we - Her Majesty’s Government and, 

I believe, the United States Government, and perhaps other 

powers too — would be prepared to give a formal guarantee 

to both sides. 

Eden then offered British mediation for a new frontier to be 
based on a ‘compromise’ between the existing armistice line 
and the original United Nations partition line of 1947 which 
was rejected by the Arab States when they invaded Palestine 
after the termination of the British Mandate. The United 
Nations scheme of 1947, which was thus brought into the Eden 
proposal, is in any case entirely inapplicable to the present 
situation, for quite apart from the fact that the Arabs were 
defeated in the war they then waged to prevent its realization, 
the Arab Palestinian State which it contemplated has never 
come into existence, and the present claimants to Israeli terri- 
tory are Egypt, Syria and Jordan. The only point of digging up 
the 1947 scheme was to provide a cloak of respectability to a 
proposal that the frontiers of Israel should be guaranteed when 
agreed to by the Arab States, but not before; in other words, it 
was an attempt to appease the Arab States by putting pressure 
on Israel to make large-scale cessions of territory as the price of 
survival. Unfortunately, Israel immediately made it clear that 
there would be no willing negotiation on this basis, and indeed 
there has never been any prospect that there would be; cer- 
tainly nothing short of an overwhelming threat of force, and 
probably nothing short of actual invasion and conquest, can 
compel Israel to surrender large areas of what is now her 
territory. The only result, therefore, of the British proposals 
has been to encourage the Arab extremists to believe that 
they can make war on Israel with impunity as soon as they 
are strong enough to do so. To build up the required strength 
as quickly as possible has been the immediate practical objec- 
tive of Egyptian policy since last November, and this has 
necessarily involved not merely the increase of military striking 
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power with the help of Soviet armaments and technicians, but 
also political action to co-ordinate the policies of Egypt, Syria 
and Jordan and bring their forces under joint command for 
operations against Israel. The thwarting of British moves to 
include Jordan in the Baghdad Pact, the dismissal of Glubb 
Pasha and the removal of the British restraints on Jordan have 
all been measures essential to the end of combining the Arab 
states for war against Israel. In the face of these preparations 
neither Britain nor America have so far done anything but talk 
about their desire for peace, their willingness to guarantee 
‘agreed’ frontiers and their determination not to engage in an 
‘arms race’, i.e. not to balance Russian arms supplies to Egypt 
with arms for Israel. 

The ill-judged effort of the Prime Minister to settle the 
Arab-Israeli conflict without arranging any common policy 
with the United States was of a piece with the whole of 
Britain’s recent Middle Eastern policy, in which the British 
Government has been playing a lone hand as an imperial 
Great Power as if nothing had happened in the world since the 
days of Curzon and Cromer. Britain has underwritten the 
Baghdad Pact and assumed responsibility for the protection of 
Persia without America being a party to the pact; what Britain 
could or would do if Persia were to be invaded by Russia nobody 
seems to know, but it is vaguely hoped that America would 
come to the rescue even in the absence of any treaty commit- 
ment. The forces available to Britain in the Middle East are 
quite inadequate to sustain an independent British policy in an 
emergency, but in order to provide them with a base without 
being beholden to any allied country it has been deemed 
necessary to hold on to Cyprus even at the cost of incurring the 
bitter enmity of Greece. In moving the pivot of British regional 
power from the Suez Canal to Cyprus there was a complete 
failure to realize that the enforced withdrawal from the Canal 
Zone automatically made Cyprus untenable as well, for it was 
not to be expected that proud Greeks would submit to a denial 
of their national aspirations after Britain had yielded to Egypt, 
and the pressure successfully applied by the Egyptian murder 
campaign against British soldiers in the Canal Zone provided 
an object lesson in the methods by which British control could 
be removed. Instead, however, of recognizing that Cyprus had 
become an international issue and that it was Britain’s interest 
to internationalize it as much as possible by bringing into 
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negotiations with Greece and Turkey all the nations of the free 
world interested in the security of the Middle East, the British 
Government took refuge in the pretence that it was merely a 
question of local self-government to be dealt with by the 
Colonial Office; hence the futile negotiations with Archbishop 
Makarios which never had any prospect of useful result because 
the Cypriot demand was for union with Greece, not for any 
kind of local autonomy, and the question of bases was one 
which the Archbishop was utterly incompetent to discuss, being 
essentially a matter for settlement between the governments 
concerned. The negotiations having broken down, as they were 
bound to do, and the Archbishop having refused to dissociate 
himself from the Eoka terrorist campaign, there was nothing 
left to do but to deport this ecclesiastical thug to the Seychelles, 
but the case that could be made for such action in March 1956 
in no way justified the failure over the preceding two years to 
deal with the Cyprus question internationally as a matter of 
urgent concern on strategic grounds to all the Western Powers. 

Since the characteristic tendency of British Middle Eastern 
policy under Eden’s direction has thus been to pursue with 
insufficient resources a lone-hand line of action without refer- 
ence to Britain’s allies of the North Atlantic coalition, it is not 
surprising to find that in European affairs, and in the most 
important matters of all, Britain is now pulling away from her 
allies and attempting to play a solitary game as if in a sort of 
nostalgic reversion to the ‘splendid isolation’ of the nineteenth 
century. This is the underlying significance of the Government's 
persistence with the invitation to Khruschev and Bulganin in 
spite of the new anti-Western moves made by Russia since the 
‘Summit’ Conference, when the invitation was originally given, 
and the anti-British speeches made by Khruschev in India. 

If there is one lesson which should have been taught by ex- 
perience since 1945, it is that in the face of the Russian military 
preponderance in Europe and the unceasing efforts of Soviet 
diplomacy and propaganda to sow dissension among the 
Western democracies, their safety depends on their maintaining 
a united front and never negotiating with the Soviet Union on 
any important question except jointly. Only the Western Three 
are together strong enough to talk to Russia, and, as long as cold 
war tensions continue, their meetings at top level should be 
confined to places ‘between the lines’ such as Geneva. The 
current British attempt to establish a special separate direct 
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contact with Russia in which America and France have no 
share, and apparently in some way to mediate between Moscow 
and Britain’s own NAT O allies, is fraught with danger, 
particularly in its probable psychological effect on American 
opinion, a large section of which is ever inclined to suspect 
Britain of trying to play a double game between East and West. 
The invitation to the Soviet leaders was unwise when it was 
first given; its confirmation after all that has happened since 
then, and after the emphatic warning uttered by Sir Winston 
Churchill four months ago, has been an act of reckless 
perversity the consequences of which one can only hope will be 
short of catastrophic for the future of Anglo-American relations. 
In relation to this decision it is perhaps a minor detail, and yet 
highly significant of the obsessive resolve with which the aim of 
separate negotiation with Russia is being pursued, that in 
justifying the invitation in the House of Lords debate before 
the Christmas Recess it was stated that the two Soviet leaders 
had been invited to Britain in their ‘official capacity’. Nobody 
seems to have pointed out that by all the rules and conventions 
of intercourse between sovereign states, Khruschev, not being 
a member of the Soviet Government, has no official capacity 
which any foreign government is bound to recognize unless it 
chooses to ignore the fact that he comes simply and solely as 
leader of the Soviet Communist Party — a party which, as it has 
shown once more in its most recent congress, claims the right 
to exercise the powers without admitting the responsibilities of 
sovereignty and to enter into quasi-diplomatic relations with 
opposition parties in other countries. Khrushchev has shown 
himself to be an international demagogue of no mean ability, he 
is capable of operating on the ministerial diplomatic and popu- 
lar circus levels simultaneously, and he has evolved an entirely 
new technique of abusing the hospitality of a country he visits — 
with the immunity from public counter-attack which that hos- 
pitality ensures — in order to influence its people against other 
countries in the direction Soviet policy requires. In England he 
will no doubt be more circumspect than he was in India and 
Burma, but it is only to be expected that he will do his best, 
under conditions of maximum publicity, to pull Britain apart 
from its principal ally by dwelling on all the issues on which 
British interests and sentiments diverge from American. After- 
wards it will be extremely difficult for the British Government 
to press its views in Washington on any vexed question without 
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the appearance of having ganged up with Russia against 
America. 

Britain cannot afford for a long conduct of her foreign policy 
on present lines. Britain by herself is economically in a position 
of extreme vulnerability; strategically her situation is one of 
great danger. Her survival as an independent nation, along 
with the other democratic nations of Western Europe, depends 
on the preservation and strengthening of the Atlantic com- 
munity as a group of nations united by common purposes and 
ideals. Attlee and Bevin in concert with President Truman and 
his Secretaries of State created the Atlantic alliance; Churchill 
nourished it; Eden has already gone a long way towards 
destroying it. It is no use in 1956 for even the most skilful diplo- 
matic technician to imagine that he can make a success of the 
kind of foreign policy Britain might have been able to pursue 
in 1900 or even in 1930. The safety of Britain to-day requires 
either a change of policy or else a change of Prime Minister. 


THE VERY REVEREND 
THE CHIEF RABBI 
APPEALS FOR 


CANCER RESEARCH 


The Very Reverend The Chief Rabbi, 
Israel Brodie, writes: ‘‘ No appeal to the 
heart and conscience of a community can 
be more urgent, or more sacred than that 
of The Imperial Cancer Research Fund. I 
should be indeed happy if any words of 
mine would help the cause you are ad- 
vocating and rally generous contributors 
to its support.” 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 
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The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories without State aid. 

New lines of research are starting ; new equipment and extra staff are wanted. Please 

send a gift to The Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., at Royal College of 
Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 





Where Does Russia Stand ? 


Jane Degras 


theoretical holes and logical inconsistencies in many of the 

speeches at the Twentieth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, to the revelations of conflict, back- 
wardness, and difficulties, to the confession of twenty-five 
years of humiliating autocracy and misrule in which all who 
spoke were active accomplices. It would be éasy, but wholly 
misleading. 

For the tone of the congress is one of immense confidence, 
both in the domestic and the foreign domains. It is clear that 
the Russian leaders now believe that they are approaching, if 
they have not yet achieved, equilbrium of power with the West. 
Against this, other aspects dwindle into comparative insignifi- 
cance. It is a waste of time for commentators on Soviet affairs 
to pursue their speculations about who is going up and who 
down in the Kremlin hierarchy, who is a Khrushchev and 
who a Malenkov man. In a one-party State that one party 
must be both government and opposition; that is, no policy 
can be expressed except through the party. No text of the speech 
made by Khrushchev in secret session the day before the con- 
gress closed has yet been issued, but enough has filtered through 
to show that his attack on Stalin was far more sweeping and 
destructive than anything that had gone before. Such pliant 
followers of the Moscow line as Ulbricht in East Germany and 
Togliatti in Italy have filled in some of the details. The picture 
that emerges, of an entire country intimidated by one conceited 
paranoic, a ‘torturer and mass murderer’ who was able to 
decimate its political and military élites, resembles the one 
often drawn by the more extreme critics of the Soviet régime in 
countries where no penalties were attached to criticism. It puts 
in an odd light the men who came to power under Stalin and 
who are now tearing down the father image they helped to put 
up. How much plaster will come down with it remains to be seen. 


[: would be easy to write an essay devoted entirely to the 
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To most observers in the West it seemed that his name would 
be allowed to die out gradually while the new history books and 
party textbooks were being written, but clearly some internal 
conflicts of which we have still to learn forced Khrushchev’s 
hand. 

Many of the more ludicrous and crippling features which 
Stalin added to the structure of communist policy had already 
been eliminated, and those that serve Moscow’s purposes will 
be retained. Malenkov referred to Beria as an agent of imperia- 
lism; we can laugh at this, but it has another meaning for the 
Russians. They understand it to mean that the CPSU is 
aware how terrifying and stultifying the work of the secret 
police was; Khrushchev admitted the depth of discontent and 
fear it had created; put in communist language, the power of 
the secret police ‘objectively’ encouraged hopes of an internal 
crack in the regime. 

Western attitudes or propaganda based on any such hopes 
will go wildly astray. It would be well to get in our heads, 
before the Russian leaders arrive in this country, that they come 
as representatives of an immensely strong Power which is 
looking forward confidently to further accretions of strength. 
It is unlikely that they will be so clumsy as to echo the tone of 
their speeches in India and Burma, or the words of Mr Pollitt, 
fraternal delegate to the Congress from Britain, who asserted 
that ‘a handful of monopolists rule the entire economic and 
political life’ of this country. They will try to please and flatter 
their audience, as they did by their attacks on ‘colonialism’ 
when in Asia. 

The policies described and analysed at the C PS U Con- 
gress have been tried out over the past two years and have paid 
off handsomely. Their announcement at the Congress itself 
was the public recognition of their success. Relations with 
India and Yugoslavia can serve as illustrations. In the Bolshaya 
Sovetskaya Entsiklopedia (1952) Gandhi is described as the 
author of a reactionary political doctrine, a supporter of 
British imperialism, and a party to the 1947 plot; less than 

half a column is given to Nehru, cold and rather contemptuous 
in tone. In all Soviet literature until recently Indian independ- 
ence was described as a sham. The attitude reflected the 
doctrinal crudity, the political shortsightedness, and the self- 
frustrating rigidity of the Stalinist phase of totalitarianism. Its 
abandonment has brought immense gains to Moscow. Practi- 
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cally every speaker in the discussion on Khrushchev’s report, 
and Khrushchev himself, spoke of India’s independence, con- 
gratulated its leaders, and claimed them as allies of Soviet 
foreign policy. The fact of India’s independence must, of course, 
have been obvious for nearly a decade, but a in the 
last year or two (partly, no doubt, as a result of lessons learnt 
by Moscow in Peking) that the Soviet leaders have come to 
recognize and exploit the opportunities open to them. India, 
Burma, Indonesia, Afghanistan, Egypt, and Syria were placed, 
by all the speakers, squarely in ‘the Soviet peace camp’. 

A resolution of the conflict with Yugoslavia that became 
public in 1948 has also been made possible by greater flexibility 
and by a slight revision of doctrine. In itself the revision has 
little theoretical significance; the earlier insistence that all 
roads to socialism lead to and through Moscow, and that 
deviations from that road, or different roads, could not be 
tolerated, was merely one aspect of Stalinist orthodoxy, which 
commanded obedience because and to the extent that the 
USSR was in a position to dictate policy. Nevertheless, the 
explicit recognition of the Russian error and its implication 
for other countries, has brought disproportionate rewards. 
Mikoyan noted ‘how proper these courageous steps have been, 
how fruitful they have turned out to be’. The recognition that 
‘different roads to socialism’ can be followed will, they hope, 
remove one large obstacle to the approach to the democratic 
socialist parties. 

The second tactical revision designed to further Soviet aims 
concerns the ‘united front’ with ‘socialist and other workers’ 
parties’. United front tactics have a long and involved history, 
and were directly related to the formula of ‘peaceful co- 
existence’. Both slogans were devised to further policy ‘between 
waves of the revolution’, the one applicable to governmental 
policy in relations with other governments, the other to com- 
munist party policy in relation to socialist parties. They 
explicitly recognized that ‘the objective situation’ was not 
favourable to an extension of revolution beyond Russia’s 
frontiers. ‘Had the Red Army in 1920 taken Warsaw,’ Zinoviev 
said after the promulgation of the theses on the united front, 
‘the tactics of the Communist International to-day would be 
other than they are.’ Both ‘revolutionary waves’ have followed 
wars, but with the changing nature of war, which can now 
bring, at the best, only losses and no gains, communist purposes 
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must be served, if at all, by other than directly revolutionary 
means, that is, in the context of ‘peaceful co-existence.’ 

There was never any doubt as to the purpose of the united 
front — it was to detach the rank and file membership of 
socialist parties and trade unions from their ‘treacherous 
leaders’ — disruption from below. At the Fourth Communist 
International Congress in 1922 where the theses were ratified, 
Radek said they had been adopted ‘not because we want to 
merge with the social-democrats, but in the knowledge that 
we shall stifle them in our embrace.’ In to-day’s circumstances 
united front tactics are intended to apply primarily to France 
and Italy, where the numerical strength of the communist 
parties can be used to entice the smaller socialist parties intc 
an alliance that can end only in their extinction, as it has else- 
where. 

To-day the united front is to be operated simultaneously 
‘from above’ as well as ‘from below.’ Communist parties are 
urged to collaborate with socialists in Parliament. This marks 
a significant, if not sinister change. In rejecting offers of com- 
munist collaboration hitherto socialists have been able to 
adduce the communist denial of the parliamentary approach 
to socialism, the insistence on extra-constitutional and violent 
roads to power. A comparison of the attitude to ‘bourgeois 
parliaments’ taken by the speakers at the congress with the 
Comintern theses on the same question might be amusing, but 
there is little interest, except to sectarians, in the all-too-easy 
game of tracking down departures from Leninist orthodoxy, 
now restored to favour. 

The hope of a stable parliamentary majority must be 
extremely attractive to the democratic socialist parties in 
France and Italy. The main plank in the platform on which 
they will be invited to co-operate will be ‘the struggle for 
peace.’ This remains, as before, the chief propaganda theme to 
the outside world, and it is to further their projects here that 
the Moscow leaders have revised the theory of the inevita- 
bility of war. This theory had two aspects: capitalist Powers 
were rivals among themselves, and the capitalist world as a 
whole was a rival of the Soviet world; either or both of these 
‘contradictions’ was bound to lead to war. The primitive argu- 
ments used to justify this departure from what was one of the 
most firmly-held tenets of Leninist orthodoxy, to explain why 
wars are no longer inevitable, are irrelevant here. What 
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matters is that the revision eliminates the inconsistency 
inherent in previous communist propaganda between the 
‘fight for peace’ and the ‘inevitability of war,’ and to that 
extent it improves the communist position. ‘The appreciation 
of the fact that in our epoch wars are not totally inevitable and 
unavoidable,’ said Suslov, ‘will definitely facilitate the further 
expansion of the ranks of the peace supporters.’ 

With all these revisions, the semantic pitfalls have multiplied, 
and it may not be out of place to indicate a few of the more 
obvious ones. ‘Peace efforts’ or the ‘struggle for peace’ have for 
years now been used by the communists as synonyms for 
Soviet policy, just as ‘aggressive,’ ‘warmongering,’ or ‘reaction- 
ary forces’ are synonyms for Western policies — though, in the 
effort to detach Britain and France from the United States, 
they are to-day intended to refer primarily to America. By 
implication, therefore, anyone who is critical of or hostile to 
Soviet policy can be put in the category of ‘enemies of peace.’ 
‘Socialist,’ applied both to themselves and to the democratic 
socialist parties, is designed to confuse thought and argument. 
In its early days the Comintern used to evade the use of the 
word ‘communist’ by referring to ‘the best elements in the 
working class’; now they are its ‘vanguard,’ and their sym- 
pathizers are ‘progressive forces.’ 

The corollary to the united front tactics is the revision of 
the theory which proclaimed the necessity of civil war for the 
seizure of power. Few communist dogmas were more tenaci- 
ously held; the parallel to the present argument that civil war 
will occur only if those against whom the communist campaign 
is directed resist, was demolished thirty-five years ago by 
Trotsky, who agreed that there could be no counter-revolution 
without a revolution. The practical import of the argument is 
revealed in the reference to such countries as Poland and 
Czechoslovakia to illustrate the peacefulness of this road to 
power. 

Other ideological formulas, in themselves no less in need of 
revision, remain unchanged, since they continue to serve a 
purpose. Wars are still instigated by a small group of rapacious 
imperialists, for ‘the selfish interests of a handful of multi- 
millionaires.’ The ‘crisis of the capitalist system’ is bound to 
grow worse and to lead to its final collapse. The exploitation 
of the working classes is increasing, and their standard of living 
falling. Capitalist economic progress is leading and is bound to 
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lead to the impoverishment of the workers. Mr Khrushchev 
cannot be so ill-informed, but he repeats the old analysis of 
declining popular consumption and rising rates of exploitation 
in the West. The persistent and emphatic theme of capitalist 
decline was most marked in all the speeches. There was no 
suggestion that a lower rate of growth in industrially-developed 
countries is the corollary of a higher standard of life, that is, a 
greater share of total output available to the consumer. Up to 
the present a high productive capacity has always meant a 
high power to consume. But Russia claims to be judged not 
by the living standards and material welfare of its citizens, but 
by an index of physical expansion, an attitude analogous to 
that of the ‘hardfaced men’ who ‘ground the faces of the poor’ 
in our own industrial revolution. 

Unchanged, too, is the charge that Britain and France 
encouraged Germany to make war in 1939: 

. .. Thus it was on the eve of the Second World War, when 
the Soviet Union was the only country that pursued an active 
peace policy, while the other Great Powers, to all intents and 
purposes, encouraged the aggressors. 

Recognition of the greater intelligence and skill now being 
displayed by the Soviet Government should not lead us to 
conclude that their struggle against the West is going to be 
modified. On the contrary, it is going to be stepped up. The 
congress proceedings indicate that it will assume bolder and 
bigger proportions, in keeping with greater strength and 
confidence, and with the hopes placed in the disunity, short- 
sightedness, inconsistency, and ineptitude of Western policy, 
and above all, if they believe what they say, in the economic 
decline of the West. The ideological war will not be toned 
down; it is in fact being waged far more sharply and flexibly, 
and it is based on an image of the outside world in part less 
unrealistic than hitherto. Distortions and misrepresentations 
remain, and if Dickens is no longer quoted to describe the 
present-day electoral system in Britain, Cecil Rhodes and 
Joynson-Hicks are dug out to do duty as the embodiment of 
present-day imperialism. Caricature and misrepresentation 
were most marked in references to America. Misunderstanding 
of United States foreign policy is not wholly inexcusable, but 
the reiterated assertions of declining purchasing power, shrink- 
ing home markets, and consequent stagnation betray deplor- 
able ignorance or malice. 
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The contest will be directed not, as heretofore, primarily on 
ideological lines, on the class struggle and the encouragement 
of subversion — though these will continue — but on economic 
competition, on a powerful drive to supplant the West in aid 
and trade. 

These countries [i.e. India, Egypt, etc.] although they do 
not belong to the socialist world system, can draw on its 
achievements to build up an independent national economy 
and to raise the living standards of their peoples. To-day they 
need not go begging for up-to-date equipment to their former 
oppressors. They can get it in the socialist countries, free of 
any political or military obligations. 

The very fact that the Soviet Union and the other countries 
of the socialist camp exist and their readiness to help the 
under-developed countries with their industrial development 
on terms of equality and mutual benefit are a major stumbling 
block to colonial policy. 


The industrial background for this drive was sketched in the 


directives for the 1956-60 five-year plan. An editorial article 
in Pravda on the eve of the congress made the connection 


explicit. 
Lenin said that we could influence the trend of world events 
by our economic policy . . . If we win here, then we win on an 


international scale, once and for all. Therefore all questions of 
economic development are of maximum importance to us. 


The developments outlined in the plan are formidable. 


The draft directives were drawn up with a view to raising 

the level of industrial output in 1960 by approximately 65 

per cent compared with that of 1955 . . . more than five 

times the level of the pre-war figure of 1940. 

The plan envisages an average annual increase of 40 million 
tons of coal, 30,000 million kwh. of electric power, 13 million 
tons of oil, and 4:5 million tons of steel. The emphasis on further 
expansion is indicated by the figure of 70 per cent of total 
industrial output for producer goods. Even by the end of the 
plan, in 1960, the U S S R will still be well behind the United 
States in steel, power, and engineering products; but in its 


operations on the world stage, the Soviet Union is in a position 
to make far more effective use of its industrial capacity because 
of its unrestricted control of all economic operations. 


There is no difficulty in showing that the standard of life in 
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Russians do not even refer to ‘overtaking and surpassing the 
advanced capitalist countries’ when it comes to consumer goods. 
Output in 1955 gave little more than 1 metre of woollen cloth 
and one pair of footwear per head of population; the ‘housing 
space’ per head of the urban population was roughly 4 square 
metres (in 1953) compared with 12 in Greece and 16 in Italy, 
among the lowest in European countries. In their own Marxist 
terms, the ‘rate of exploitation’ of the working class is rising. 
There is nothing magical in the high rate of economic develop- 
ment — it is a function of the gap between production and 
consumption. The process of primitive accumulation of capital, 
to which Marx devoted the most readable and biting of the 
chapters in Capital, has been illustrated as never before in 
Soviet history of the last twenty-five years. 

But there are a number of considerations which make this 
picture more or less irrelevant as far as the West is concerned. 
The standard of living, though low, is rising, and to a large 
proportion of the earth’s inhabitants a comparison with United 
States or even British levels would be both inconceivable and 
irrelevant. Moreover, the strength of a country in world affairs, 
its power to attract, appears to depend less to-day on this 
aspect of its economy than on its ability to deal with the pro- 
blems of technical backwardness, over-population, poverty, on 
the rate at which productive capacity is expanding rather than 
the capacity itself, and in these respects the recent history of 
the U SS R makes a sharper impact than the early industrial 
revolutions of the West. Shepilov listed the powers of attraction 
of the Soviet world as its greater rate of economic growth, the 
elimination of oppression, social and national, and its consistent 
peace policy. “The Soviet State, all countries of the socialist 
camp, offer to put to the test the advantages of one social 
system and the other in rivalry in the arena of world economic 
construction and not on the field of battle.’ Prospective indust- 
rial expansion in the U S S R will enable it to allocate large re- 
sources for the competitive drive that it has already opened in 
India and other countries without any domestic dislocation. 
It will not, of course, be in a position to satisfy anything like 
all the needs of friendly under-developed countries for capital 
and equipment. It is possible that China may get less aid than 
it was entitled to expect; Soviet support for the expansion of 
trade with China, intelligible on all counts, may be viewed as 
serving also this narrower purpose. 
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Of the changes in internal organization, greater respect for 
the forms of law, incentives to output, managerial devolution, 
all of them promising greater flexibility and efficiency, there is 
no space to write here. The relaxation of pressure from the 
centre, the attempt to infuse some genuine life into local party 
and government bodies, the curbing of police powers, encourage 
the sense of participation in the ordering of the country’s life. 
A society that is developing as rapidly as the USSR, witha 
growing educated class, could not remain the formless and 
supine mass it was under Stalin, driven by terror and the most 
primitive material needs; it was bound to assume more varied 
and articulated forms, to seek outlets for effort and activity 
outside the production process. 

It should be emphasized that no attempt was made to con- 
ceal economic weaknesses. Khrushchev admitted that in 1953 
the area under grain was the same as in 1913 (hence the virgin 
lands scheme), and the crop yield is still presumably too low 
to be published. Kaganovich dealt in detail with the less rosy 
aspects of Soviet industry, labour wastage, low agricultural 
productivity, inflated overhead costs, etc., but both he and 
Marshal Zhukov asserted that ‘in the output of the most up-to- 
date productions for defence’ they had in some respects out- 
stripped the United States. The determination to use the strong 
Soviet position was most apparent in Molotov’s speech. ‘An 
international situation has been created of which ten or fifteen 
years ago we could not dream.’ The ‘possibilities and scale’ of 
policy had been raised ‘to an unprecedented extent.’ ‘Not 
infrequently we still remain prisoners of habits and patterns 
formed in the past . . . which now hinder the deployment of 
new, wider, and more active forms of struggle against war. Not 
infrequently we still suffer from underestimating the new 
possibilities which have opened before us.’ 

The various themes of the congress fall into position to form 
a single and comprehensive strategy which cannot be met by 
haphazard and unrelated action in separate fields; the West, 
too, must concert and co-ordinate its strategy. 

















‘The Week’ 'To-day 


Claud Cockburn 


MINOR member of the Government told me the other 
Aw he had had a nightmare — he had dreamed, so he 

said, that The Week had reappeared. Before his alarmed 
eye there had fallen out of a plain envelope on to his breakfast 
table those ghastly looking cyclostyled sheets — brown ink on 
buff paper — which had caused so much trouble, such /frissons of 
pain and joy, such agitated exchanges over the diplomatic 
telephone lines in the 1930s. In an agony of curiosity and 
apprehension, he had put on his spectacles to see what on earth 
Mr Cockburn’s news-sheet was saying this week, in 1956. At 
that point he awoke, and with a mixture of relief and dis- 
appointment heard the flip-flap of the letter-box as The Times, 
the Manchester Guardian, and the Daily Express, together with 
other daily and weekly papers having actual existence, were 
thrust through it. 

I reassured him — no doubt the fact of having met me un- 
expectedly in London the previous day had induced the dream, 
but I had, I was happy to be able to tell him, no intention of 
re-starting The Week. But I, in my turn, was curious; why 
would the rebirth of The Week be cause for alarm? After all, 
in its final year — about 1946 — it was doing miserably, and 
died of financial inanition resulting from acute public un- 
interest. 

‘But you see,’ he said, ‘we have once again the type of situa- 
tion in which you originally conceived The Week, and in which 
The Week became so deadly, so maddeningly, effective.’ 

He begged me to imagine what The Week would probably be 
saying now about the probably impending devaluation of the 
pound sterling — horrible things that nobody says in print 
except in language so carefully soporific that they seem no 
more harshly real to the reader than a Ximenes crossword 
puzzle. But in the clubs these things are being freely discussed. 
Knowing chaps, and even some chaps with a claim to be in 
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the know, are even running little lotteries, picking their 
favourite dates for devaluation day. 

And you know [said the Government man] that you have 
said in your autobiography that one of the purposes of The 
Week was to put at the public disposal just those rumours and 
gossip of the clubs which at that time never got down the 
club steps and into the evening newspapers on sale at the 
street corner. You also said, as I recall, that The Week regarded 
rumours as being of an importance equal to what was — 
officially speaking — ‘hard’ news. You said that in the last 
analysis rumours had an equal ‘validity’ with news. 


This I admitted. 

‘Well, there you are,’ said he. ‘And think of the stories which 
your sharp-eyed undercover man in — say — the Turkish 
Embassy would be telling you and The Week about the real 
goings on in the Middle East — goings-on, involving, no doubt, 
the personal idiosyncrasies of numerous clay-footed diplomats 
of various Powers.’ 

I confess that after a couple of weeks in London — this was 
in mid-March — I, too, had begun to suspect that what might 
be called a ‘Week situation’ had developed. I suppose you could 
define such a situation as one in which the discrepancy between 
what reasonably informed people know, suspect, and discuss, 
and what appears in the public prints becomes strikingly, 
suspiciously, wide. In that fortnight I had met — in addition, 
of course, to dozens of journalists — perhaps a dozen foreign 
diplomats, two or three men I know well in banking or broker- 
age houses in the City, a good many more or less top-level 
Civil Servants, and, of course, a few politicians of the rare 
type who feel an urge (sometimes noble, sometimes vindictive) 
to tell someone the truth. And listening to them on almost any 
subject from the future of the Government, to the motor car 
industry, to the American Presidency, to the Middle East, I 
had been more aware of the discrepancy than on any visit to 
London since the end of the war. 

As I have said before about the days of The Week, the dis- 
crepancy does not even, necessarily, express itself in terms of 
the ‘facts’ or even the rumours discussed; it can amount to no 
more, sometimes, than a difference in, so to speak, the tone of 
voice. The newspapers can often cover themselves by pointing 
out that they did print the ‘facts’. Probably the wall-newspaper 
at Pompeii ran the facts — ‘Unusual Noises in Vesuvius. 
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“Seasonal” says expert’ — down-column under the chariot 
race. It had done its duty. Besides, to have said more or said 
the same thing in more sensational language might have caused 
panic, loss of trade. And any such thing would certainly have 
been deplored as ‘unhelpful’ by the Imperial Government. 

Plenty of people said to me ‘If only The Week were going 

. .’ and there were moments, as I listened, when old lusts 
and temptations surged within me. These I resisted, and shall 
continue to resist, for a variety of reasons which here are irre- 
levant. But I naturally could not help reflecting from time to 
time what sort of story would decorate The Week were it really 
appearing. 

For example, the story of what The Week almost certainly 
would be running week by week under the general heading of 
The Eden Crisis. Not a very difficult story for The Week to 
handle, since — as is obvious from the nature of the attacks 
upon Sir Anthony Eden’s leadership, starting in the most 
officially Conservative of newspapers, there are some people on 
the job who would be ready and willing to fight with any 
weapon at hand, and to disclose facts to anyone who would 
brave the libel laws to publish them. Conversely, and because 
the Conservative opposition is fighting that way, there would 
certainly be found able gladiators on the other side who, in 
defence of their man, would also be prepared to use pretty 
unorthodox methods — without, perhaps, paying too pedantic 
an attention to Official Secrets Acts, and so on. That is the sort 
of situation where the public does get a chance to learn the 
essential facts, the most dynamic rumours — gets it, that is to 
say, provided there is any vehicle of publication. 

The Week believed profoundly in the importance, from many 
points of view, of the funny stories which perpetually circulate 
through the clubs and other places where the informed gather. 
Not just any funny story, naturally. The selected story must 
have (a) entertainment value; () political significance. Pre- 
ferably, it should have political significance on two levels: it 
should have the direct meaning and significance which its 
narrator intended it to have as a weapon in a political battle, 
and it should also be significant that this particular story - 
regardless of its truth — is being circulated by these and those 
people at this time. 

Example? Well, they were saying while I was in London - 
the story came from a man who had accompanied Eden on his 
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most recent trip to the United States — that some time after the 
return to London, Sir Anthony and various of the staff were 
discussing what was the best method of passing leisure hours 
on shipboard. Somebody said he spent them in the swimming 
pool or the Turkish bath, somebody else was all for deck tennis 
and suchlike. ‘As for me,’ said Sir Anthony, ‘what I like is to 
spend my time in the gymnasium, exercising on the stationary 
bicycle.’ Ms 

The tale seems to measure up to the requirements listed 
above. 

Or — another illustration of the anti-Anthony stories which 
were being put about at the time — there was the letter which, 
after a dinner part at the Edens’, Lady Eden wrote to a young 
political guest. ‘Anthony likes you very much,’ she said, ‘but he 
does wish you wouldn’t interrupt him quite so much.’ Another 
little gaffe to be cleared up — his supporters can hardly have 
enjoyed the thought of what the vendettists could do with this 
picture of a Prime Minister supposed to be ‘talking tough’ to 
heads of States and similar people, who seemingly can hardly 
make himself heard at his own dinner table. 

I have given these two anti-Eden stories as examples; but the 
anti-Eden faction would certainly be very ill-advised if they 
cosily imagined that The Week was on their side — next week 
there would certainly be some disobliging tales about them. 

The inflation-devaluation crisis would certainly be a field 
in which The Week could usefully labour. For money is some- 
thing about which the High Priests, who believe they know so 
much better than the public what the public ought to know, 
are likely to be particularly mum. It would require, naturally, 
the co-operation of some smart operators in the City to ascer- 
tain a good many of the facts — but then The Week never lacked 
the co-operation of such operators. The doings of those ‘Greek 
speculators’ on the Continent, who are presented — but how 
vaguely — to the public as a bunch of bad and also, of course, 
essentially foolish men who have the temerity to bet against 
British stability and solidity, would be reported in realistic 
manner. 

It is far from improbable that some particularly loud- 
mouthed proclaimer of absolute confidence in the future would 
be found, on lynx-eyed examination, and with the aid of 
colleagues of the Canadian Press, to have been arranging ways 
and means gently, week by week, to siphon sterling into 
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Canadian dollars, and perhaps already to have acquired a fair- 
sized piece of ‘escape real estate’ in Saskatchewan. It seemed to 
me, going about London in that critical March, that there were 
such people about. 

People would, of course, attack The Week for this kind of 
raw and, admittedly, alarming financial stories, pretending 
that they tend to cause panic. To which all I can say is that if 
the public’s capacity to resist panic is as feeble as ail that, the 
game is up anyway. The Week never supposed that the game 
was up — but it felt it would be if first, hardly anyone was told 
anything, and then suddenly everyone had to be told every- 
thing. 

For example, I can say — because I was making a bore of 
myself about it at London parties weeks before it happened - 
that the famous intervention of U S Ambassador Cannon, in 
Athens in mid-March, and the disclosure of so grave a split 
of Anglo-American policies, would certainly not have come to 
Week readers with the ‘shock of amazement’ which it seemingly 
administered to the majority of the newspapers and the Foreign 
Office. 

(The Week — partly, I suppose, because I had myself lived 
there so long and excitedly — always specialized in what might 
be called the realities of American politics, which are most of 
the time almost instinctively concealed from the British public 
by their newspapers. This happens partly because the editors 
are genuinely terrified of weakening Anglo-American relations, 
lest the Russians pick up the pieces, partly because there are 
some very able citizens at the US Embassy in London who 
spend their time helping the British Press to be ‘helpful’. Their 
information is often indispensable to reporters and foreign 
editors — so why be nasty in return? At the present time The 
Week would report truthfully what really informed European 
visitors to Washington, or informed American visitors here who 
are prepared to speak frankly, are saying about President 
Eisenhower’s real state of health — not just his heart condition, 
but his over-all condition of vigour. I would judge that here 
again there would be some discrepancies between the picture 
so given and the picture given elsewhere.) 

Naturally it would be tediously easy to dream up a lot of 
imaginary stories to put into an imaginary news-sheet. I have 
tried so far as possible to confine such examples as I have given 
here of what would be in The Week to stories I know, as of now 
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- and to omit what The Week would only know were its strange 
organization of news-guerillas in existence. There are too a 
lot of stories which I know now that cannot be printed here — 
partly because I have no organization to ‘follow them up’, and 
as they say, ‘harden them up’, and, still more, because this 
magazine is no doubt, and for good reason, carefully read by a 
libel lawyer — a functionary with whom The Week dispensed. 

And what would be the object of the whole operation, some- 
one asks. Just to close that gap between what really goes on 
and what people are content to believe goes on. For I believe 
that when that gap between illusion and reality gets too big, 
the nation is in danger of a perilous schizophrenia —- much more 
dangerous than a weekly series of shock treatments. 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


The Letters 


To satisfy a great demand this book is now available again in 
the identical style and with the same contents as the original 
edition of 1932. It contains the celebrated Introduction by 
ALpous HUXLEY. 
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Love Among the Haystacks, The Captain’s Doll, The Ladybird, 
The Fox, St. Mawr, The Virgin and the Gypsy, The Man Who 
Died. Phoenix Library, two vols, 10s. 6d. each. 
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and it is excellent to have most of the literary criticism collected 
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The Observer. 21s. 
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Burma Days 


Maung Tin and Tin Maung 


Patrick Cruttwell 


society of which the rulers are a very small, very alien caste, 
stickily dreaming of ‘Home’ and going there as often as pos- 
sible, responsible as much to a bureaucracy overseas as to the 
people they serve and rule — then you must be looking, as I am, 
at the events in Cyprus with that sickening and familiar feeling: 
‘I have been there before, i know what’s happening and how it’s 
happening and what is going to happen, and I know that 
nothing can change it.’ For nothing exists more stereotyped and 
predictable than the pattern evolved from the clashings of those 
opposites whose sum is a Colonial society. National passions 
clash with alien rule, the hysterical assertiveness of the rebel 
with the guilt-clogged sporadic repressions of the ruler. Pupils 
who know they are ‘Westernized’, who want — with part of 
themselves — to be ‘Westernized’ still further, but who bitterly 
resent that the process should be taught them by the alien 
régime, clash in a jumble of mimicry and revulsion with 
teachers whose belief in what they teach is increasingly under- 
mined by their unhappiness about the society in which they 
teach it. Because the pattern is so set and predictable, it may be 
that my own memories of Burma, of student Burma, before the 
deluge of the Japanese invasion are not irrelevant to an under- 
standing of the striking and rioting, killing and dying, students 
of Cyprus. I was then, in Rangoon, filling the role of a well- 
known figure of contemporary ficto-biography (though I have 
not made a novel of it myself) ; I was the Lecturer in Eng. Lit. 
to a classroom of dusky tragi-comics, myself a pallid tragi-comic 
above them; I was the dim but central figure of Mr Newby’s 
and Mr Enright’s and Mr Patrick Anderson’s writings. I went 
there in 1935, in my early twenties, equipped with the Leftish 
sympathies obligatory in an intellectual of that vintage, with a 
knowledge — and disapproval — of the works of Kipling and a 
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knowledge — and approval — of A Passage to India, and with an 
ignorance total and juvenile of what I was in for. What was I in 
for? At first, as it seemed to me then, an experience almost 
dream-like in its static queerness: silent rows in a big classroom 
of brown and moon-like faces, identical and expressionless ; four 
months filled from end to end by a single fall of rain, which had 
simply forgotten the art of stopping. Peace and trauma reigned; 
I and my classes chewed our slow way through our text-books, 
word by masticated word, and I learned that Mongolian faces 
have their own differences and their own expressions: all this 
untroubled while the rain fell, for riot and revolution and ban- 
ditry are activities as seasonal in Burma as the tending of the 
rice crop — with which they alternate. 

Then the rain remembered how to stop and the students how 
to strike. Why they struck on this occasion I cannot for the life 
of me recollect. I know that involved in it somehow were a quiet 
and grave-faced student who is now the Prime Minister of 
Burma; another, thin and gold-bespectacled, voluble and ex- 
citable, who is now the Minister for Industries; and a third, 
round-faced, hair en brosse, unusually grim and purposeful for a 
Burman, who was later General Aung San, the commander of 
the Burma Freedom Army and the first Prime Minister of his 
country till his countrymen killed him with most of his Cabinet. 
But what I remember more clearly than the causes of this strike 
are some snapshots of its progress. I remember a tennis party at 
the Principal’s house when it all began. Down the road past his 
garden came a stream of those clangorous, rickety, immortal 
buses which Asia delights in, filled beyond rational capacity 
with waving and grinning students rhythmically thumping 
their vehicles’ tinny sides and chanting in time to the thumping: 
‘Stike! Stike! Stike!’ (Modern Burmese is Anglo-Burmese, 
and there is no R in the language.) Past us they roared, and the 
Principal, grim and silent, whacked a drive out of court. The 
noise receded, became inaudible, was heard again faintly, rose 
to its former volume, and past us once more they came; they 
were circling the University estate. The Principal served a fierce 
double-fault into the net. He was a big bushy-browed hook- 
nosed Englishman, who combined, improbably, great drive and 
efficiency as an administrator with the co-authorship of a monu- 
mental commentary on the Prophetic Books of Blake. With us 
was the Librarian, a Burman, desperately ill at ease at this mo- 
ment, for the students had seen him and shouted at him to join 
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them; and there he was, spied and caught on the wrong side -— or 
was it the right side? He did not know, neither did I — but at 
least, for his birth and blood, it was the other side. His wife was 
there too, an Anglo-Burman, daughter of an English civil serv- 
ant and a Burmese mother, caught even worse than her husband 
in the classic Colonial dilemma. And there was the Principal’s 
wife, a gentle and quiet woman, less interested just then in the 
goings-on of the students than in the effect of them on her hus- 
band’s health and temper. There we were then, a scene and a 
group (asI thought at the time) straight out of Forster, all on 
edge, all longing to separate and talk it over at ease. But we 
were fearfully Anglo-Saxon, and those of us who were not Anglo- 
Saxons most fearfully of all. We played out our game till the 
sun set, and after sunset we put on our woollies and had our 
drinks and talked of anything except what we thought of, till at 
last we scattered to our bungalows through the now quiet estate 
— for the clanging busloads were by then careering round the 
town — where only a few knots of non-Burman students, Ind- 
ians and Anglo-Burmans, were wondering unhappily which 
side they should eiect for. 

Then the strike began: and my next memory is of the 
students’ pickets at the doors of classrooms and in the gateways 
of hostels. They did not stand and wave leaflets or shout slogans; 
they did not threaten, by words or weapons. They lay in neat 
rows on the hot stone, heads to tails like human sardines, so that 
anyone who wished to enter must do so by stepping over their 
bodies. And this virtually no one would do. Not because of the 
danger of doing injury — there were plenty of uncovered corners, 
in the angles of shoulders and heads, where a careful toe could 
be placed — but because to a Burman the stepping over 
another’s body is an insult to his awza, his masculine self- 
respect. It was a moral sanction: and it worked. Never was 
picketing more effective. Classrooms were empty, examinations 
postponed. The students’ ‘demands’ (whatever they were) were 
conceded ; the Principal, soon after, departed. It was victory all 
along the line. 

That taught me one thing about such situations. There is no 
need to suppose that terrorization is the reason when the people 
will not denounce, will not work against, the ‘terrorists’ in their 
midst. They are moved much less by fear of reprisals than by 
fear of themselves. They are held back by shame — by the shame 
of finding themselves in the huts of the rival tribe. And to such 
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shame schoolboys and students are peculiarly vulnerable: what 
English schoolboys feel about their masters Colonial schoolboys 
feel about ‘Government’. They are peculiarly vulnerable partly 
because they are more primitive than adults, partly because 
they are freer: no living to earn, no wife and children to think 
of. The tribal solidarity — that passion which we call patriotism 
when we like it and nationalism when we don’t — pulls far 
stronger for most of them than that which is possibly the next 
strongest pull, the desire, not to acquire learning, but to do well 
in examinations, which leads to doing well in other examina- 
tions, which leads to becoming a Government servant (Class I 
if you can make it, Class II if you can’t, Customs or Railways or 
Police in reserve: such at least were the priorities in the Burma 
I knew). Perhaps that sounds too contemptuously cynical. I 
ought to make clear that I neither disliked nor despised my 
Burmese students; on the contrary, I liked them very much - it 
is hard not to like most Burmans — and I thought they behaved 
in their predicament, which was the predicament of their so- 
ciety, with a cheerful balance, a personal friendliness, and a 
lack of bitterness and malice which were as rare as admirable. 
But as my knowledge of them increased, after that first strike 
had ended and we were jogging along in comparative tran- 
quillity for a year or two, I began to see that those two pulls I 
have mentioned tended to divide the students into two types, 
according to which pull was the stronger, and that these types 
represented the strains and fissures of a Colonial society. For 
the first type I shall invent an imaginary character and call him 
Maung Tin (there are hundreds of Maung Tins in Burma); 
another, Tin Maung (there are hundreds of Tin Maungs), will 
stand for the second type. 

Maung Tin was the son of an upper-grade Government ser- 
vant, or successful lawyer, or possibly merchant. (The last was 
the least likely, for Burmans do not favour commerce.) He had 
been to an ‘English’ school, which meant a school in which all 
the teaching was in English. His English was very good, since 
he used it at least as much as his Burmese. He was liable to have 
great difficulty in passing the compulsory Burmese Inter- 
mediate, since it consisted largely of ‘classical’, literary Burmese, 
for which his feelings resembled those of most English students 
of English for Anglo-Saxon. He was good at English games. His 
manners were charming and, if he smoked, he smoked English 
cigarettes. He was an industrious student and a great copier of 
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lecturers’ lecture notes (if they let him have them). It was im- 
possible in the end not to give him a good degree, for he had 
done what he should have done and answered what he should 
have answered; and whatever lurking doubts his examiners 
might have, if he would ever again open a book, could hardly be 
counted against him. A year or two later he sat with equal suc- 
cess for an almost identical examination, out of which he 
emerged a member of the Government service. He was then in 
the topmost level of eligibility in the marriage market, and he 
married a girl whose education had probably finished at sixteen 
but whose dowry — provided by a father closely resembling his 
father — was impressively large. He was part of an interbred 
ruling caste. 

Tin Maung was the son of a lower-grade Government ser- 
vant, or possibly a small-scale landowner and cultivator. He had 
been at an ‘Anglo-vernacular’ school, which meant a school in 
which the teaching was partly in English, partly in Burmese. As 
he came from an up-country town or village, not from cosmo- 
politan Rangoon, his knowledge of English was limited; so was 
his knowledge of English customs. If he smoked, he smoked 
Burmese cheroots of the half-cured, explosive, and pungent va- 
riety. His manners — though never offensive — were apt to be 
rough at the edges; about his clothes and his walk and his 
speech there might be an indefinable (and attractive) sugges- 
tion of wildness: you felt he was not fully domesticated. His 
work for the syllabus he was supposed to be following was at 
best sporadic; but he read with avidity quantities of books with 
the yellow dust-jackets of Mr Victor Gollancz. At the end he 
might fail, or he might scrape a third; the inadequacy of his 
written answers baffled the goodwill of examiners who sus- 
pected that he had a much better mind than his enemy (for 
they hated each other), Maung Tin. If he failed, he drifted into 
vernacular journalism, or village school-teaching, or more or 
less parasitic Bohemianism; if he scraped his third, you might 
find him next year in the law classes. But his real life was poli- 
tics: the furtive, drifting, talkative, apparently futile politics of 
those who are far from the centres of power. His future, what- 
ever he did, seemed in those late nineteen-thirties as chancy as 
Maung Tin’s seemed secure. He is now, in all probability, a 
Cabinet Minister; Maung Tin may be one of his subordinate 
advisers. 

Maung Tin and Tin Maung, I suspect, have their counter- 
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parts in present-day Cyprus. For they are the types which are 
brought forth by a society in which there is neither any corre- 
spondence between idealism and interest nor even a clear and 
simple conflict between them; for, as no one knows to-day who 
or what is going to rule to-morrow, to-day’s harebrained (or 
noble-minded) spurner of the high road to success may be to- 
morrow’s successful man, and to-day’s prudent climber may be 
to-morrow’s failure. There is a discontinuity inherent in any 
society of which the rulers are aliens; at a point in the social 
pyramid, near the top of it, there enters an element which has 
not climbed up from the lower levels but breaks in from out- 
side: and that discontinuity gives rise to a myriad of personal 
ambiguities. The pupils do not know for what they are working 
or for what they ought to be working; they emulate what they 
hate, they want what they feel they ought not to want. Their 
teachers must fight against admiring their worst pupils more 
than their best. The students themselves, of course, can hardly 
see it as clearly as that; they can scarcely be expected to analyse 
the currents and cross-currents in the midst of which they live 
and which make them behave as they do. Their fates are being 
decided very little by what they do or do not do, very largely 
by events far away and completely beyond their power to con- 
trol — as the roles apparently settled for Maung Tin and Tin 
Maung in Rangoon were reversed, when neither they nor their 
teachers nor their rulers knew it, by a decision that was taken 
in Tokyo. But a dim perception comes through to these students 
both of the blind gamble that their society has become — and 
that unsettles them one way — and of their own potential power 
-and that unsettles them another way. They can sense that the 
ruling alien authority, which once seemed so monolithic, so ur- 
banely, contemptuously sure of its power of attracting to its ser- 
vice all the born succeeders, can now be pushed and squeezed 
and insulted; they can see that the ruling caste itself is not 

united, so that, even if they want to please it, whom exactly 
should they aim at pleasing? — for the bureaucrats and the 

business men put the blame on the teachers, who teach the 

‘natives’ ‘sedition’; the business men put the blame on the 

bureaucrats, with their nonsense about: ‘preparing for self- 

government’; and the soldiers put the blame on everyone but 

the soldiers. In that progressive disintegration of a collapsing 

society, can one be surprised if the half-baked young contribute 

their share to the chaos? 
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Other Burma Days 


Bamboo and Shoestring’ 


Lieut.-General Sir Francis Tuker 


bush-whacked on the Assam-Burma border and who 

acknowledges his debt to the half-naked Kuki Naga, 
whose Tower musket and mithun-hide cannon taught him all 
he ever knew about fighting, Field Marshal Slim’s book 
holds a peculiar spell. There one learnt never to fight from a 
track, but to move light, free and wide across the country, 
through forests and over the mountains, and always to be on 
the aggressive where the other man cannot see for undergrowth 
and trees. And here, these many years later, it all comes surging 
up again, not from Bishenpur to Tammu and Ukhrul, but 
impressively from the Bay of Bengal to China, with the dead- 
liest weapons and the most vicious punishment for the great 
mistake — the hugging of the road, so comfortable, so obvious, 
and so fatal. Here, once more, is the warning that the good 
soldier exploits every sort of country and every sort of circum- 
stance as his servants, where the amateur finds them cruel 
masters and there to dismay him. As long as soldiers fight on 
land, and that will be as long as wars endure, so long will 
there be an operational technique, and only one, that applies 
in each phase to each theatre of operations. Find it if you can 
and quickly; if you fail and the other man finds it first, you are 
doomed as was the Burma Corps in 1942. 

This book is certainly a military classic; it is also probably 
unique, for it tells without disguise or excuse the personal 
story of a higher commander in action, under air attack, in 
conference, at his battle headquarters and during his visits to 
commanders and men in contact with the enemy. There is a 
craftsman’s simplicity about all that Field Marshal Slim writes 
that makes his tale the more dramatic. All his mistakes are 
here, all his anxieties - and they were many and deep — all his 


* Defeat into Victory, by Field Marshal Sir William Slim. Cassell, 
255. net. 
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setbacks, all his disappointments, his failures, and all his suc- 
cesses in the end leading to his final triumph. It is autobio- 
graphical and essentially human, where ail who read may 
know how it feels to occupy his responsible shoes. War is a 
terrible human drama; it is not the mechanistic affair that 
some unimaginative soldiers may make it appear in staccato, 
factual accounts of their campaigns and battles. It is sometimes 
fought by men;who are creative artists, as was the author of this 
book, and sometimes by military scientists and automatons, as 
were the Japanese he finally destroyed. The story he tells is 
spiced with his own particular salty humour and passes easily 
from his pen to the reader. At his headquarters, 


Paying one of my nightly visits, moving slowly, and, as I was 
wearing rubber-soled shoes, silently, I lifted the blanket which 
served as a door. On the other side of the room, seated before 
the situation map, lit by a shaded light, were the officer on 
duty and a younger colleague who had recently joined the 
headquarters. The older officer was speaking in the voice of 
assured authority. He placed his finger firmly on the map. 
‘Uncle Bill,’ he announced, ‘will fight a battle here.’ ‘Why?’ 
not unreasonably asked the youngster. ‘Because,’ came the 
answer, ‘he always fights a battle going in where he took a 
licking coming out.’ 


It was this facility to laugh at himself that in 1942 carried him 
through those unending, ghastly seventy days of constant and 
utter defeat and retreat, as he and the two devoted and lacerated 
divisions struggled to hold the Japanese in full flood and then 
to draw out as fighting formations to the refuge of Assam. It 
also helped him to bear with eccentrics — Stilwell and Wingate — 
and to gain the trust of the Chinese commander, Sun, his com- 
rade of the 38th Division. 

Uncle Bill was an officer of the Indian Army and had com- 
manded a Gurkha battalion; in the early days of the war he 
had led an infantry brigade in the fighting against the Italians 
in the Sudan, had been wounded and then promoted to a 
division, the roth Indian, in Iraq and Persia. 

His book is in three major parts. The tragedy of the early 
disasters and the rebuilding of the Army on its harsh experi- 
ence; the testing and first successes of the reconditioned mach- 
ine ; the great offensive and victory. To wind up, he lists his 
conclusions, all discerning and worthy of study. 

The story begins at Akyab in Burma in February 1942 and 
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passes to Prome on the Irrawaddy where, in General Alex- 
ander’s Army, he took charge of the Burma Corps in about as 
cheerless a situation as any newly-inducted Corps Com- 
mander has ever found himself. It is the approach to battle 
that matters: if the approach is good, the battle will be fought 
easily and successfully. The whole approach to this campaign 
had been awry. If Burma were to be defended, then patently 
it was the responsibility of its great neighbour, India, so vitally 
concerned, to plan and conduct its defence, yet at no time before 
the Japanese opened their campaign against Malaya, hard by 
Burma’s borders, had Burma been placed under the Indian 
military wing. Until 1939 it had been responsible for its own 
defence, then it passed under the Chiefs of Staff in London; 
in November 1940 under Far East Command at Singapore; 
on December 12th, 1941, it was foisted — a ‘wet hen’ as the 
Deputy Commander-in-Chief termed it — on to India for a 
fortnight ; then to the South-West Pacific Command; then back 
to India — too late. Thus no one was ready to defend Burma, 
and there were many who should have known better who said 
that Burma could not be attacked from Malaya or Siam, 
because the forests and the poor tracks forbade military opera- 
tions on any scale. They forgot that where one man can go an 
army can follow. No troops were fully trained to fight in these 
jungles and no division was organized to do so, for all were 
striving wholeheartedly to fit themselves for the mechanized 
war of the Middle East and Europe. Mountains and forests 
provide a peculiar type of warfare which is all their own, more 
their own than the warfare of the deserts. Unaccustomed troops 
are lost in them as were the men of the Burma Corps. 

Holding in front and hooking wide in behind the road- 
bound, truck-borne British, the lightly-equipped and mobile 
Japanese, with their transport of local porters, levered our men 
out of position after position with little loss to themselves, but 
all the time compelling us to turn about and try to cut through 
their road-blocks, there losing men, weapons and vehicles. All 
this time, right back to the Chindwin River, Slim was impor- 
tuning the higher command to let him concentrate his Corps 
for a counter-blow, but with no avail whatsoever. For some 
sort of flimsy link with the Chinese to the north he was ordered 
to place his precious 17th Indian Division in defence sixty 
miles off on his flank and there to keep it at a place called 
Taungdwingyi — a name which, if he can still spell it, must, 
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like Calais, be seared into his very soul. Yet a successful blow 
by the Burma Corps could well have sent the enemy spinning 
back, restored morale in the whole army and temporarily 
secured the Chinese from molestation. The tale of disaster 
dragged agonizingly on with his battalions exhausted, 
defeated, ill-fed and dwindling and, above all, utterly per- 
plexed. Slim, unable to get any clear instructions as to what the 
object of these operations. might be, was as perplexed as were 
those he commanded. The piece-meal, scattered, hopeless 
fighting was the result. That the 17th Indian Division came 
through as a fighting formation to Imphal speaks worlds for 
its indomitable leader and for the spirit that Slim infused into 
the men who served him. 

The author now took over the 15th Corps, and in the lull 
of the monsoon prepared it for war in Burma, applying all he 
had learnt in his adversity, so that it might dominate the 
jungle and not be cowed by it. Autumn 1943 found him com- 
manding the 14th Army, with which his name will ever be 
associated. He gives a long description of the means by which 
he trained that young, untried army and raised its morale. 
Thus the foundations were laid. 

We are treated to full-length portraits of the American 
General, ‘Vinegar Joe’ Stilwell, and of Wingate. The former he 
found to be reasonable in private, but in public, playing to the 
gallery in order to create a reputation, quite impossible and 
little concerned with the public weal, but rather with his own 
histrionics. Stilwell’s introduction of himself was not encour- 
aging. ‘Well, General, I must tell you that my motto in all 
dealings is “buyer beware’’.’ Slim treated with him in private 
and the two became friends, however wary. Of Wingate, two 
anecdotes are sufficiently revealing of his character. He 
demanded for his Chindit force Slim’s 26th Division. Slim 
rightly refused, for Wingate already had as many and more 
troops than he was likely to be able to employ to any good 
effect. Wingate then threatened to refer the matter direct to 
the Prime Minister and to the President of the USA. Slim 
pushed a message pad across to him, ‘and told him to go and 
write his message. He did not take the pad but he left the 
room.’ Whatever induced anyone to permit such a man — if 
anyone ever did permit him — to apply direct to those heads of 
state no one has ever disclosed. Later, when the Chindits were 
being flown into occupied territory in North Burma, an un- 
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expected air report came at the eleventh hour that one of the 
destination airfields was blocked with felled trees. Wingate was 
for calling off the operation. He was ‘in a very emotional state, 
and to avoid discussion with him before an audience, I drew 
him on one side.’ After Slim had explained to him why he 
thought the other airfields were unlikely to be watched and 
that he had decided that the operation should go forward, 
Wingate looked straight at him and, “The responsibility is 
yours,’ said he. Slim had accepted responsibility before, so he 
accepted this one and the landings were made. 

More and more one comes to the opinion that Wingate’s 
operations were costly for the results they achieved and that 
all the men and all the resources could have been far better 
employed by some soldier operating inside the main plan under 
the 14th Army. 

Early in 1944 Slim advanced with superior forces in the 
Arakan, held the enemy counter-blow and struck hard, scoring 
his first decisive success. Up went the tails of the 14th Army. 
From then onwards it never looked back again. In the mean- 
while enemy strength was building up on the Chindwin, 
watched by the Commander of the 14th Army, who planned 
to draw in his forward divisions, let the enemy come on and 
land him a heavy blow when he reached the Manipur Valley 
about Imphal. But Slim miscalculated the speed of the hostile 
advance. His two forward divisions were caught far ahead in 
the mountains at the end of two widely separated and tenuous 
roads. This upset his plans and he had a scramble to concen- 
trate these divisions at Imphal and to build up a reserve at 
railhead to throw the Japanese out of the hills at Kohima, 
where they had cut the only line of communications to the 
central front at Imphal. The thrust was held and worn down, 
Kohima cleared and the 14th Army sprung sharply back into 
the attack. From now onwards there follows the exhilarating 
tale of the all-out offensive by a great army which knew man 
for man and formation for formation that it could beat the 
lights out of its enemy, no matter what the odds and no matter 
what the lack of material. ‘On a bamboo and a shoe-string’ 
its divisions and its heavy equipment, tanks, lorries and guns, 
in all manners and all ingenious ways shot across the Chindwin 
and the Irrawaddy. 

This wide offensive contained Slim’s Marlburian master- 
stroke against a superior enemy, which placed him among the 
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company of the great captains of the nations. At the crucial 
moment the powers-that-be saw fit to draw away into China 
what amounted to the whole northern flank of the forces in 
Burma, leaving the experienced Kimura free to concentrate 
all his forces on the 14th Army. Slim, nothing daunted, con- 
fident that he had the measure of Kimura, feinted in the north 
towards Mandalay, let slip a Corps far through the forests and 
crashed into Kimura’s left rear, seizing Meiktila and there 
holding firm. As Kimura turned to this threat, he then drove 
his blow in from the north through Mandalay and smashed 
the Japanese Army against the anvil of Meiktila. Without a 
pause his divisions cut into the enemy, hunting their headquart- 
ers, bursting formations apart and slicing up their cohesion, 
Kimura obstinately stayed a little too long fighting desperately 
to hold his positions. This suited Slim and sealed Kimura’s 
fate. Feeling his enemy crumbling, Slim now demonstrated to 
our commanders in the West what the words ‘exploitation’ and 
‘pursuit’ really mean. Throwing all other considerations to the 
winds, he launched two divisions with armour in a relay race 
headlong for Rangoon 300 miles away, with orders to heave 
their enemy out to east and west as they went and not to stop 
until they had beaten the monsoon into the port of Rangoon. 
After that, they could turn north again to meet him and wipe 
out all they had left behind them. 

The final act came in July 1945 when the Japanese 28th 
and 33rd Armies lay to west and east of the road from Rangoon 
to Mandalay with four of Slim’s divisions between them. The 
33rd struck from the east in order to relieve the 28th, but its 
blow fell dead; the 28th struck from the west to join the 33rd 
and was annihilated. 

This was the consummation sought by Uncle Bill for three 
long years. 

‘On a piece of bamboo and a shoe-string’ this determined 
soldier, so ably seconded by the commanders he inspired, 
brought from the depths of despair to exuberant confidence 
and triumph a famous army whose campaigns will live as long 
as history. If greatness among men is with those who can 
acknowledge their mistakes and failures, without fear for their 
reputations, then here we have a great man. His judgements 
on those others who failed are kindly. In history some will not 
be so easily excused. 








The Economist as an Innovator 





John Kenneth Galbraith 


I 


N recent years remarkably few proposals, disturbing or 
| es have been offered by economists for improving or 

anyhow changing the world. This has been true at other 
times, but the present quiescence is the more striking for it fol- 
lows fifteen years of remarkable activity. During the depression, 
partly as the result of the brilliant example of Keynes, every 
year brought a new harvest of ideas. Washington, in particular, 
was a wonderful market for plans — almost any evening one 
could pick up for the asking a new currency system, a tax ad- 
mirably designed to stimulate enterprise, a new way of getting 
houses built, 2 new plan for farm relief, or a new way of spend- 
ing money without seeming to. In the war years there was even 
more active innovation or improvisation. Within a short space 
of time free markets were turned into controlled ones, and 
peacetime economies into tolerably efficient engines for pro- 
ducing war goods. A large part of this design, both in the 
United Kingdom and the United States, was the work of 
economists, and they somehow had enough energy left over for 
a good deal of what was then called post-war planning. 

In the last six or eight years all of this has come to an end. The 
various institutions, such as the European Payments Union, 
which grew out of the Marshall Plan, represented the last big 
burst of invention. Since then there has been scarcely an idea. 
By far the most important cause, without question, has been full 
employment. Proposals cannot be cooked up in a vacuum; they 
must be related to a problem. Unemployment had come to be 
regarded by economists not merely as a problem but as the 
problem. Its disappearance, whether permanent or temporary, 
left them bereft. To make matters worse — or, depending on the 
point of view, better - when unemployment disappeared it took 
with it a host of other interesting problems. Poverty, regional 
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distress, industrial tension, even such distant questions as cut- 
throat competition, agricultural depression, the multiplication 
of tariffs and trade embargoes were all aggravated by insufficient 
demand and unemployment. All were at least mitigated by in- 
creasing employment. In England, economists have been some- 
what helped by the persistence of excess demand and inflation. 
However, the problem of inflation, even in England I suspect, 
has never seemed quite so compelling as the problem of unem- 
ployment, and in the United States we haven’t even had infla- 
tion. What we have had these last four years is an Administra- 
tion in Washington which, although uncertain of its mind on 
some matters, has been exceedingly clear-headed in its oppo- 
sition to social experiment for the sake of experiment or for any 
other sake. 

These reflections are the result of reading not long ago a book 
devoted to the kind of social engineering which up to a few 
years ago had seemed so commonplace. It is Mr Nicholas 
Kaldor’s recent proposal for changing the present income tax, 
or part of it, from a tax on what the individual receives to a tax 
on what he spends (An Expenditure Tax, Allen and Unwin, 1955, 
249 pages, 18s net). In addition to being something new after 
the recent lull, it is really a carefully worked out revival of an 
earlier proposal; it is very good workmanship of its kind. Mr 
Kaldor has almost certainly made the expenditure tax a topic of 
discussion, and quite possibly a political issue, in a number of 
countries for a number of years to come. This is not in praise of 
the author’s powers of persuasion; there will be times, indeed, 
when the lay reader to whom the book is partly addressed may 
feel a trifle aggrieved.* The importance of the book lies exclu- 
sively in the imaginative and professionally competent working 
out of an important proposal. 


* While unconventional in some respects, Mr Kaldor adheres scrupu- 
lously to tradition in other ways. Thus on page go he observes that econo- 
mists, in their search for clarity, are under constant temptation ‘to throw the 
baby out with the bathwater’. My researches reveal that it is just one hun- 
dred years since this expression was first used by an economist. Shortly there- 
after it became obligatory in all books written by English economists and it 
also found its way into the works of the more fastidious American scholars. 
The only important non-conformist in the English tradition, so far as in- 
vestigation reveals, was the late Augusts Isaac McFidd, F.R.E.S., Madrigal 
Professor of Political Economy, Cambridge, who, in his classic work on 
Malthus published in 1889, rebuked his contemporaries for their tendency 
‘to throw the bathwater out with the baby’. 
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II 

With unions and social insurance the progressive personal in- 
come tax is what converted the harsh structure of nineteenth- 
century capitalism into the more amiable mélange that we now 
call the Welfare State. This fact has not been entirely lost on 
those who preferred the former, and people of liberal disposition 
— this has been especially so in the United States — have been so 
busy defending the income tax from its enemies that they have 
rarely paused to consider whether it might be less than perfect. 
To be sure, there has been some discontent with existing ex- 
emptions and the resulting favouritism, but this implied no 
criticism of the tax itself. The basic fairness and wisdom of the 
income tax has not been doubted, at least by anyone to the left 
of Herbert Spencer or Herbert Hoover. 

Mr Kaldor has no trouble showing that the income tax as it 
now stands is exceedingly imperfect. In England one pays no 
tax on the spendable revenue from capital gains. (Capital gains 
are taxed, though at a special rate, in the United States in one 
of the several instances in which the American tax tradition is 
more severe on property interests than that of Britain.) There is 
another if less obvious unfairness in taxing earned and property 
income at the same rates or nearly so. The man with a family 
who earns £2,000 must save for his old age and also against the 
chance that his earning ability might come to a sudden end. 
The man with £2,000 from property can spend freely. No per- 
sonal accident will rob him of his earning power; he can con- 
template his years of decline and senility with complete 
equanimity, for his income will continue. Since he is really 
much better off he should, presumptively, pay a larger tax. 

There would also be great advantage in a tax which dis- 
criminated between saving and spending, and this the income 
tax does not do. In Britain since the war there has been a re- 
current need to turn the damper on private spending. At the 
same time there has been every reason to encourage savings and 
investment. But the income tax falls alike on the man who 
spends and the man who saves. There is even an argument that, 
by taxing the saver first when he gets the income and then when 
he gets the interest, the income tax places a double penalty on 
savings. This case is dubious, but what is clear is that the income 
tax does not touch at all the man who sustains a very opulent 
standard of living by the simple if slightly un-Victorian device 
of spending his capital. 
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There is another thing which makes the income tax a very 
awkward instrument for influencing the level of demand and 
employment, and, as Mr Kaldor rightly observes, the exercise 
of such influence has become the major aim of taxation. When 
a Chancellor or a Treasury Secretary wants to tighten down on 
spending it is always open to the taxpayer to defeat his intention 
by reducing savings. And in practice it is likely to require a dis- 
proportionate turn of the screw to achieve the desired reduction 
in spending. There is a strong tendency, at least in the short run, 
for people to persist in the living standard to which they have 
become accustomed. 

All of these shortcomings of the income tax and a few others 
could be overcome by having people pay tax not on what they 
receive but on what they spend. If the man of property can 
afford to spend more out of his income than the man on a 
salary he would pay more tax. The expenditure tax would catch 
spending from capital and it would exempt saving. The tax 
would put the fiscal authorities immediately in control of the 
thing they need to control, namely, the volume of consumer 
spending. 

III 

Clearly a tax on spending has attractive features. In the past, 
however, it has almost invariably been dismissed as administra- 
tively impractical. People could hardly be expected to keep 
track of all their outlays; one could imagine Marks and Spencer 
being slowed to a walk while all the ladies jotted down their 
purchases in little books. And presumably it would be a bit 
hard to detect the lady who forgot to jot. However, the late 
Irving Fisher, an advocate of the expenditure tax and the most 
ingenious of economists, showed some years ago that no such 
fabulous bookkeeping problem arose. Spending could be arrived 
at indirectly by having the individual total his cash and bank 
balance at the beginning of the year and add to this his receipts 
during the year, the proceeds of any loans made or repaid or in- 
vestments sold. From this he would deduct money lent, loans 
repaid, investments paid and cash and bank balances at the end 
of the year. The difference is what is spent, and the reader who 
is in doubt can try it for himself. There are a number of addi- 
tional complications, but after a time the tax might besomewhat 
but not excessively more difficult to manage than the income 
tax. Some Englishmen may be relieved to know that, given the 
existing procedures and traditions in tax administration in the 
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two countries, the tax would be somewhat easier to adopt in the 
United States than in the United Kingdom. 

Nonetheless, toward the end of his book Mr Kaldor has a 
mild onslaught of caution, and he ends by proposing that the 
expenditure tax replace not the income tax but the surtax. The 
former is too deeply rooted to disturb and, even though im- 
perfectly, it does its job. Presumably the present shortcomings — 
one could wish for more detail on this point — are mostly in the 
surtax brackets. This withdrawal, however strategic, would ap- 
pear to rob the new tax of some of its value as a more precise 
control of aggregate demand. However, it is at least possible 
that Mr Kaldor’s innovation has its most important application 
entirely outside England or the United States. 


IV 


In both England and the United States the present short- 
comings of the income tax are considerably less than catas- 
trophic. In both countries our need is less for new instruments 
than for less faltering grasp on those we have. In the United 
States the inequities of the income tax which Mr Kaldor cites 
are less serious than the exemptions, including the famous ‘de- 
pletion allowances’. which have made oil revenues taxable at 
very low effective rates and which have nourished the new crop 
of Texas millionaires. Although the British case is different, the 
United States has no reason to be much concerned over the 
effect of the income tax on savings. 

On the other hand, Mr Kaldor’s prescription would seem to 
be admirably designed for countries that are struggling seriously 
with the problem of economic growth and development. Thus 
as India begins on her second Five Year Plan — a considerably 
expanded version of the first plan and with much more em- 
phasis on industrialization — the paramount question is whence 
will come the necessary resources. Savings are small; nearly 
everything that is and nearly everything that can be produced is 
now being used for current consumption. Steel mills, engineer- 
ing plants, power plants, roads and railroads, schools and col- 
leges can only be provided if materials, foreign exchange, and 
food and clothing to supply the required labour force are re- 
leased from current consumption. Only labour itself is plentiful. 

In India, as elsewhere in Asia, most people live at or below 
the minimum necessary for survival. They cannot be asked to 
save. But there is also a minority whose consumption in the 
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aggregate may be substantial. To repress this consumption by 
use of the income tax is to repress both unwanted consumption 
and desirable private saving. It is specifically discouraging to 
the man who wants to expand a business, and such enterprise is 
precious in the less developed lands. The expenditure tax, in 
contrast, would enforce a decent austerity and economy in per- 
sonal living while leaving saving, investment and enterprise 
unhampered. The expenditure tax bites precisely where the 
bite should come and leaves what should be unbitten untouched. 
There remains the matter of administration and enforce- 
ment. If this counts against the expenditure tax in England or 
the United States, it would be an even more serious objection in 
the less developed lands. In these countries tax-collection tech- 
niques are far less meticulous than with us, while the capacity 
for evasion conforms to the highest Western standards. Still the 
urgency of the need is great; this is being written in Calcutta, 
where the urgency is as evident as anywhere in the world. The 
application of the expenditure tax to an economy like that of 
India deserves to be thoroughly explored. This happy thought 
may have occurred to others, for Mr Kaldor is currently visiting 
in New Delhi. 
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T. S. Eliot: The End of an Era 


Donald Davie 





I 


FIND it very surprising that all readers seem to either accept 
[- reject the Four Quartets as a whole — and yet not really sur- 

prising, since the cleavage comes plainly not along any line 
of literary fact, but is flagrantly ideological: the religiously in- 
clined applaud the Quartets, the more or less militantly secular 
and ‘humanist’ decry them. As simple as that. 

At any rate, I find it still surprising (and depressing) that no 
one should yet have remarked to my knowledge how the third 
Quartet, The Dry Salvages, sticks out among the rest like a sore 
thumb. At first sight it is not only incongruous with the others, 
strikingly different in conception and procedure, but different 
unaccountably and disastrously. One could take it by itself and 
prove convincingly that it is quite simply rather a bad poem. It 
amazes me that, so far as I know, no one has yet done this; and 
until very lately I thought I was the person to do it. In fact, I 
aim to do it here and now — but now with the proviso that all I 
can say against it is true only so far as it goes, that from another 
point of view all the vices become virtues and fall into place. It 
is possible, of course, that all other readers have been clever 
enough to see the thing aright from the start. But it goes without 
saying that I don’t think so. Here at any rate, to begin with, is 
my case against The Dry Salvages. 


II 


Leavis and Rajan have both applauded the opening lines of 
the poem, and Helen Gardner was so misguided as to choose 
them for the basis of her claims for Eliot specifically as a 
manipulator of language: 

I do not know much about gods; but I think that the river 


Is a strong brown god — sullen, untamed and intractable, 
Patient to some degree, at first recognized as a frontier; 
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Miss Gardner says that the ‘strong brown god’ is ‘a personifica- 
tion which the poet’s tone makes no more than a suggestion, a 
piece of only half-serious myth-making’. But the first line has 
not sufficiently defined the tone (a single line hardly could) for 
this to be true; and indeed it is to my ear still too uncertain, 
eight lines later, to carry the journalistic cliché, ‘worshippers of 
the machine’, by giving it the invisible quote-marks which, as 
Miss Gardner allows, such an inert and faded locution requires. 
What in any case, we may well ask, is the tone in which we 
could hear without embarrassment the first line spoken? ‘I do 
not know much about gods’ — who could conceivably start a 
conversation like that without condemning himself from the 
start as an uncomfortable poseur ? Is it not rather like 


Poems are made by fools like me 
But only God can make a tree? 


What is it but a gaucherie? And yet there is a tone in which we 
have been addressed, which hovers here in the offing, a tone 
familiar enough but still far from acceptable, a tone which has 
indeed become a byword as a type of strident uncertainty in the 
speaker and of correspondingly acute embarrassment in the 
hearer — it is the tone of Whitman. 

But what is Eliot thinking of, that he should talk like Whit- 
man? And our bewilderment deepens: 


Unhonoured, unpropitiated 
By worshippers of the machine, but waiting, watching and 
waiting, 
His rhythm was present in the nursery bedroom, 
In the rank ailanthus of the April dooryard, 
In the smell of grapes on the autumn table, 
And the evening circle in the winter gaslight. 


‘Worshippers of the machine’; then the incredibly limp ‘watch- 
ing and waiting’; and finally, limpest of all, ‘his rhythm was 
present’. ‘His rhythm was present in the nursery bedroom’ — 
could anything be more vague and woolly ? After this statement 
has been issued, we know not a tittle more about the relation 
between river and bedroom than we did before. And the poetry 
is not just bad, but unaccountably so. For ‘His rhythm was 
present in’ represents just that bridgework, that filling in and 
faking of transitions, which Eliot as a post-symbolist poet has 
always contrived to do without. From first to last his procedure 
has been the symbolist procedure of ‘juxtaposition without 
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copula’, the setting down of images side by side with a space be- 
tween them, a space that does not need to be bridged. There is 
an example just over the page in The Dry Salvages : 
The salt is on the briar rose, 
The fog is in the fir trees. 


For now, from ‘The river is within us’ through to the end of the 
first section, the poetry picks up, the diction becomes distinct- 
ively Eliotic and fine; and only an unwonted straightforward- 
ness, the vulnerable stance face to face with the subject, the 
overtness of the evocation, are there to trouble us with some- 
thing pre-symbolist and old-fashioned. 

But, then, what shall be said of the famous Sestina of the 
second section, which Rajan calls ‘as intricately organized as 
anything Eliot has written’ ? Shall I be thought laughably naive 
for calling attention to the rhymes? In the first sestine comes an 
extremely beautiful perception: 

The silent withering of autumn flowers 
Dropping their petals and remaining motionless; 
The rhymes found to correspond to these in the later sestines are 
as follows, in order: 
... the trailing 

Consequence of further days and hours, 

While emotion takes to itself the emotionless 

Years of living among the breakage. . . 

... the failing 

Pride or resentment at failing powers, 

The unattached devotion which might pass for devotionless . . . 

Where is the end of them, the fishermen sailing 

Into the wind’s tail, where the fog cowers? 

We cannot think of a time that is oceanless . . . 

Setting and hauling, while the North East lowers 

Over shallow banks unchanging and erosionless . . . 

No end to the withering of withered flowers, 

To the movement of pain that is painless and motionless . . . 
Should we not be justified in seeing here a case of sheer incom- 
petence? Is it not plain that the trouvaille at the head of the 
page, ‘Dropping their petals and remaining motionless’, gets the 
poet into more and more patent difficulties (and dishonesties) 
once the rhyme on it has been taken up as a determining feature 
of his stanza-form? ‘Emotionless’ — how? ‘Oceanless’ — gro- 
tesque! ‘Erosionless’ — does he mean ‘uneroded’? And ‘move- 
ment... pain... painless . . . motionless’ — our confidence in 
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the poet has by this time been so undermined that we cannot, 
in justice to ourselves, take this as anything but incantatory 
gibberish. Faced with this, we have to feel a momentary sym- 
pathy with the rancour even of a Robert Graves — who, what- 
ever his limitations, would never allow such slapdash inefficiency 
into his own verses. 

The next passage reads: 


It seems, as one becomes older, 

That the past has another pattern, and ceases to be a mere 
sequence 

Or even development: the latter a partial fallacy 

Encouraged by superficial notions of evolution 

Which becomes, in the popular mind, a means of disowning 
the past 


Is this the poet who wove to and fro the close and lively syntax 
at the beginning of East Coker, or the passage from Burnt Norton 
beginning ‘The inner freedom from the practical desire’ ? How 
can we explain that the same poet should now proffer, in such 
stumbling trundling rhythms, these inarticulate ejaculations of 
reach-me-down phrases, the debased currency of the study 
circle? And worse is to come — Possum’s little joke: 


The moments of happiness — not the sense of well-being, 
Fruition, fulfilment, security or affection, 
Or even a very good dinner... 


At the dismal jocularity of that ‘very good dinner’, we throw in 
our hands. The tone that Miss Gardner thought established in 
the very first line can now, we realize, never be established at 
all. Or else, if we prefer to put it this way — it has been very 
thoroughly established, as excruciatingly unsettled, off-key. To 
be sure, the diction now picks up again for a while, though still 
liable to such upsets as the lame gabble, ‘not forgetting/Some- 
thing that is probably quite ineffable: . . .” But Section III be- 
gins with Krishna, which sticks in the throat even of Dr Rajan 
(who for the most part seems to be reading a different poem): 
‘Mr Eliot is never happy in “the maze of Oriental meta- 
physics” and his wanderings this time are uncomfortably 
sinuous.’ And there is, as Rajan further notes, a self-advertising 
virtuosity, almost Euphuistic, about ‘the future is a faded song, 
a Royal Rose or a lavender spray .. .’ 

At this point re-enter Whitman, conspicuously. S. Musgrove, 
author of T. S. Eliot and Walt Whitman, compares with this pas- 
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sage turning on ‘Fare forward, travellers’, Whitman’s Song of 
the Open Road; and he comments (p. 55): 

Once again, Eliot has employed Whitman’s material and 
manner in order to reject his philosophy. For Whitman, time 
stretches away in one infinite linear direction, towards a posi- 
tive and perfect future, in which the possession of something 
actual, something better than the present, awaits the growing 
spirit of man. For Eliot, the sense of a direction is illusory; 
time is an eternal present which can never yield more than is 
now known, in which the only kind of possession conceivable 
is one alike in kind to dispossession from the demands of the 
sof, ... 


This is a good deal less than fair to Whitman, who is at pains in 
Song of the Open Road to make it clear that there is no destination 
to the voyaging, no end to it, no perfection to be aimed at or 
achieved except in the process of still and still going on. Thus 
Eliot, with his ‘Fare neither well nor ill, so it be forward’ (my 
words, of course, but a fair summary of Eliot’s drift), has 
dropped from Whitman only his optimism, substituting for it 
the Chekhovian compassion which strips its objects of all 
dignity: 
Fare forward, you who think that you are voyaging; . . . 

And to be sure, Musgrove talks as if the one unforgiveable thing 
about Whitman, what proves his vulgarity, is precisely his opti- 
mism — a good example of that rigid neo-Augustinian temper 
among Eliot’s adherents which very properly enrages a secular 
liberal like Kathleen Nott. For Whitman’s optimism is not by 
any means the worst thing about him. There is beneath and be- 
side it what Lawrence pointed to — ‘Always wanting to merge 
himself into the womb of something or other’ ; that is, the drive 
to ‘transcend’ the self by losing it in identification with some in- 
human process, of which, as Wyndham Lewis pointed out long 
ago, the process of time is perhaps the most obvious and popular. 
Moreover, as Lawrence and, following him, Yvor Winters have 
shown, this drive is especially marked in the American literary 
tradition, from Emerson and Melville to Hart Crane* — its ob- 
sessive symbol very frequently, as here in The Dry Salvages, the 
sea. And, sure enough, Rajan comes aptly in once more with the 
suggestion that Section IV, ‘Lady, whose shrine stands on the 


* One traces it as far afield as Berenson, in his remarks on Umbrian space- 
composition and ‘ the religious emotion’. 
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promontory’, ‘perhaps owes something to the sermon in Moby 
Dick’. Even the Hinduism fits in, if one recalls Yeats’s remark 
about ‘those translations of the Upanishads, which it is so much 
harder to study by the sinking flame of Indian tradition than 
by the serviceable lamp of Emerson and Walt Whitman’. And 
yet, when one recalls also Yeats’s verdict on Emerson and Whit- 
man, ‘writers who have come to seem superficial precisely be- 
cause they lack the Vision of Evil’, one finds it unaccountable 
that Eliot, the author of the essay on Baudelaire, however’ 
American, should have fallen into this trap of ecstatic merging 
with the process. 

The last section begins with an admirable new departure, in 
the vigour of 

To communicate with Mars, converse with spirits . . .; 


but then it modulates, through a very beautiful yet again 
strangely uncritical treatment of the Bergsonian durée in music 
(‘but you are the music/While the music lasts’), into the in- 
human conclusion that human life for all but the saints is mere 
purposeless movement, scurrying activity, only at fleeting uncon- 
trollable moments elevated into the meaning and dignity of true 
action. We realize that the poet indeed meant the shocking 
‘emotionless’ of the sestina; and if that helps to validate the 
poetry of that passage, it only makes the poet seem even less 
humane. 
III 


If we are to turn the force of these numerous objections we 
have to go a long way round — and yet in a way we need to go 
no further than Hugh Kenner’s essay on ‘Eliot’s Moral Dia- 
lectic’ (Hudson Review, 1949), which relegates to the status of 
curio every other piece of criticism on the Quartets. Kenner there 
distinguishes the predominant structural principle of this poetry 
as a diagram in which two terms (life and death, beginning and 
end) are first opposed, then falsely reconciled in a third term, 
and then truly reconciled in a fourth term, a metaphysical con- 
ception. His examples are Section III of Burnt Norton, where the 
opposed terms light and darkness are combined in the parody- 
reconciliation of the ‘flicker’ in the twilit murk of London, only 
to be truly reconciled paradoxically in the metaphysical Dark 
Night of the Soul; and Section III of Little Gidding, where the 
opposing terms attachment and detachment are reconciled in 
parody in ‘indifference’, only to be truly reconciled in Love. 
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Section III of East Coker yields up the same pattern: 
... So the darkness shall be the light, and the stillness the 
dancing. 
Whisper of running streams, and winter lightning, 
The wild thyme unseen and the wild strawberry. 
The laughter in the garden, echoed ecstasy 
Not lost, but requiring, pointing to the agony 
Of death and birth. 
You say I am repeating 
Something I have said before. I shall say it again. 
Shall I say it again? In order to arrive there, 
To arrive where you are, to get from where you are not, 
You must go by a way wherein there is no ecstasy. 
In order to arrive at what you do not know 
You must go by a way which is the way of ignorance... 


Darkness and light, stillness and dancing, are two pairs of op- 
posed terms, They are reconciled in ‘the agony/Of death and 
birth’. Birth, coming from the dark to the light, is a sort of 
death, for as soon as we are born we begin to die; and death, 
going from the light to the dark, is a sort of birth — into eternal 
life. And the stillness of a seizure, the dance of pain, are recon- 
ciled in agony. But this is a false reconciliation which is at once 
abandoned for the true one carried in the borrowings from St 
John of the Cross. Thus, ‘I shall say it again/Shall I say it 
again?’ is an ironical trap. Musgrove suggests an allusion to 
Whitman’s ‘Do I contradict myself? Very well, I contradict 
myself’. This points it up even more; for the point is that Eliot 
is contradicting himself even as he seems to repeat himself — in- 

evitably, because it is characteristic of the terms he is thinking 
in that the false reconciliation, being a parody of the true one, is 

very hard — all but impossible — to distinguish from it in words, 

even in words charged to the utmost, as in poetry. 

Since the third sections of Burnt Norton, East Coker and Little 
Gidding are thus broadly parallel in structure, one would expect 
to discern the same structure in Section III of The Dry Salvages, 
which is the Whitmanesque passage I have just discussed. But 
The Dry Salvages, as we noted at the start, is the odd one out in 
all sorts of ways; and though the pattern is there, it is there only 
with a difference, and is hard to discern. 


And the way up is the way down, the way forward is the way back 


— here are the terms opposed, right enough. But we look in vain 
for the false reconciliation, though the image of the traveller 
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is obviously apt for it — since travelling is the same state 
whether one travels from here to there, or there to here. But this 
parody-reconciliation is ruled out of court when the poet jumps 
at once to his insight (a restatement, as Kenner has noted, of 
the insight of Tradition and the Individual Talent) : 


You cannot face it steadily, but this thing is sure, 
That time is no healer: the patient is no longer here. 


Yet the parody-reconciliation is present in the lines that follow, 
though never overtly offered — it is there precisely in the shade 
of Whitman that haunts the passage, the Whitmanesque tone 
that hovers here as an overtone. 

But we can, and must, go further. This diagram that Kenner 
has brilliantly extricated he does not offer to us merely as the 
structural principle informing these passages and others like 
them. He hints that the same diagram informs the Four Quartets 
as a whole. If this is so, then The Dry Salvages, the third of them, 
should appear as the false reconciliation, the parody. And here 
it seems we may at last be coming near to understanding, and 
forgiving, its peculiarities. 

It is generally recognized that parody is to be found in the 
Four Quartets, that in East Coker, for instance, when the poet 
says, of the lyric at the start of Section II, ‘That was a way of 
putting it — not very satisfactory:/A periphrastic study in a 
worn-out poetical fashion’, we are meant to take this at its face 
value and to agree that the passage referred to is, therefore, a 
parody. But when Kenner asks us to compare ‘Down the pas- 
sage which we did not take’ at the start of Burnt Norton with the 
‘cunning passages, contrived corridors’ of Gerontion (himself, 
as Kenner argues, a living parody of the true self-surrender that 
we find in Simeon), we are advised that we must look for 
parody elsewhere in the Four Quartets, where it is not explicitly 
pointed out to us by the poet. For instance, the false reconcilia- 
tion which I have pointed out in East Coker, ‘the agony/Of death 
and birth’, while it looks back to the significantly theatrical 
image, ‘With a hollow rumble of wings, with a movement of 

darkness on darkness’, looks forward surely to “The wounded 
surgeon plies the steel’ and the much-elaborated skull-and- 
crossbones conceit which occupies the whole of Section IV of 
the poem. Several readers have objected to this as strained and 
laboured; and since the necrophily which informs it has already 
been shown as a parody of the true reconciliation between dark 
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and light, should we not take it that the strain and the labouring 
are deliberate, a conscious forcing of the tone, a conscious move- 
ment towards self-parody? What is it in fact but what we were 
warned of in the typically opalescent lines from Burnt Norton - 


The crying shadow in the funeral dance, 
The loud lament of the disconsolate chimera? 


It is my argument, then, that in the sense and to the degree 
in which Section IV of East Coker is a parody the whole of The 
Dry Salvages is a parody. It is hardly too much to say that the 
whole of this third quartet is spoken by a nameless persona; 
certainly it is spoken through a mask, spoken in character, spoken 
in character as the American. This, and nothing else, can ex- 
plain the approximations to Whitmanesque and other pre- 
symbolist American verse-procedures ; and the insistent Ameri- 
canism, of course, as all the commentators have noted, is a 
quality also of the locale persistently evoked by the images — of 
the Mississippi and the New England coast for instance. It is 
thus that the incompetence turns out to be dazzling virtuosity; 
and the inhumanity of the conclusion reached turns out to be 
only a parody of the true conclusion reached in Little Gidding, 
which is thoroughly humane in its insistence that all varieties 
of human folly and imperfection are the conditions for appre- 
hending perfection, that the world is therefore necessary and to 
that extent — even the worst of it — good. 


IV 


There remains only one question. Admitting, as we have had 
to admit, that the Four Quartets — and The Dry Salvages no less 
than every other part — represent a superbly controlled achieve- 
ment of its kind, what are we to say of that kind? What kind of 
poetry is this, in which loose and woolly incoherent language 
can be seen to be — in its place and for special purposes — better 
than clear and closely-articulated language? This is a question 
raised not just by the Quartets but by Eliot’s work as a whole. 
The opening paragraph of the fifth section of Ash Wednesday is 
what Leavis says it is — a magnificent acting out in verse-move- 
ment and word-play of ‘both the agonized effort to seize the 
unseizable, and the elusive equivocations of the thing grasped.’ 
But it is also, from another point of view, what Max Eastman 
says it is — an ‘oily puddle of emotional noises’. It is easy to say 
that Leavis’s point of view is right, and Eastman’s wrong — that 
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any poetic effect can be seen and judged only as it plays its part 
in the economy of a whole poem, and that any amount of vio- 
lence done to language, any amount of sheer ugliness, can be 
justified as means to a justifiable poetic end. But this is to assert 
that Eastman’s pang of angry discomfort, which I suppose is 
shared by every sensitive reader at least at a first reading, is not 
a protest against ugliness on behalf of beauty, but only a protest 
against the functional in favour of the pretty. Are we in fact 
prepared to waive the claim ‘beautiful’ which we make for . 
those lines of poetry which move us to applause as surely as the 
lines from Ash Wednesday move us to rebellion? And are we, 
moreover (for this too is implied), prepared to waive the claim 
‘poetry’ for those lines we applaud — unless, that is, their en- 
gagingness can be seen as functional ? 

Well, we — you and I, dear reader — may be prepared to 
waive these claims. What is quite certain is that not only that 
legendary figure, the common reader, but the enthusiast and 
the specialist — a person like Dr Rajan — is not prepared to do 
so; not prepared because he has not realized it is what is re- 
quired. More, the poet himself — a poet like Robert Graves — is 
not prepared to do so. And (what perhaps should make us 
pause) younger poets than either Graves or Eliot have realized 
what is required of them by poetry like Eliot’s and have refused 
- at least where their own writing is concerned — to waive their 
claims to poetry and to beauty in the old-fashioned pre- 
symbolist sense. 

‘Pre-symbolist’, yes. For it is pre-eminently symbolist and 
post-symbolist poetry that waives these claims and insists that 
the reader waive them also. Eliot waives them when he says, in 
East Coker, “The poetry does not matter’. The exegetes cushion 
the shock of this by taking it to mean ‘That sort of poetry 
doesn’t . . .’, the sort which we have just heard called ‘A peri- 
phrastic study in a worn-out poetical fashion’, which we have 
agreed to consider as parody. Well, that interpretation can be 
allowed to stand for classroom consumption. But it isn’t what 
Eliot means, or it isn’t all that he means. He means what he 
says: the poetry doesn’t matter, and beauty doesn’t matter — for 
no verse can be judged either poetic or beautiful except in so far 
as it is seen to be expressive; and what it has to express may de- 
mand, as it does in The Dry Salvages, rather the false note than 
the true one, the faded and shop-soiled locution rather than the 
phrase new-minted, the trundling rhythm rather than the cut, 
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woolliness rather than clarity — 


See now they vanish, 
The faces and places, with the self which, as it could, loved them. 


Woolliness becomes the only sort of clarity, the wrong note is 
the right note, and nothing is so beautiful as what is hideous — 
in certain (not uncommon) poetic circumstances. 

If it is true that Kenner’s essay has made everything else on 
the Quartets (and not on them only but on Eliot’s work in 
general) seem like literary curiosities, none of these curios is so 
appealing to me as Anthony Thorlby’s essay, “The Poetry of 
Four Quartets’, which was published after Kenner’s (in the 
Cambridge Journal, 1952) but was obviously not written in the 
light of that. Thorlby is seriously wrong about the Quartets; 
nothing could be further from the truth than his assertion, 
‘What is remarkable in Mr Eliot’s use of imagery is not that it 
is symbolic or capable of interpretation, but that the interpre- 
tation is essential to its poetic coherence.’ Or rather, if this is 
true in one sense, if we take ‘interpretation’ to mean ‘seeing the 
place of any part in relation to the whole’, it is certainly untrue 
if we take it to mean, as Thorlby does, that each image as we 
come to it must be construed, like the images of allegory. What 
is appealing and important about Thorlby’s essay is that it 
represents a man recognizing that the symbolist revolution in 
poetry has happened, and trying to come to grips with it. To be 
sure, Thorlby does not acknowledge that the revolution he per- 
ceives is the symbolist revolution; indeed, he writes as if it were 
inaugurated specifically by Four Quartets, seemingly unaware 
that the revolution was over, and successfully over, long before 
Eliot began to write, and that all Eliot’s poems, the earliest as 
well as the latest, are constructed on that assumption — that the 
symbolist procedures have arrived and supplanted all others. 
Then, again, Thorlby’s objections to the procedure as he detects 
it could be easily countered by anyone versed even a little in 
symbolist theory; for his argument rests upon a hard and fast 
distinction between ‘having an experience’ and ‘seeing the sig- 
nificance of that experience’ — a distinction made untenable by 
Bergson. Nevertheless, Thorlby at least perceives the essentially 
post-symbolist nature of the poetry of the Quartets — which is 
more than’can be said for most of the commentators — even if he 
hasn’t the label to tie on to it. And he grasps quite a lot of the 
implications of the symbolist revolution in terms of the revised 
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expectations that the reader must now entertain — a matter of 
crucial importance which is hardly ever touched upon. 
Thus it is very nearly correct — it is entirely correct from most 
points of view — to say with Thorlby: 
Mr. Eliot’s poetry is about the many forms in which the life 
of poetry has flourished; which is a very different thing from 
simply accepting one form and creating within it a poetry of 
life. , 
And it is entirely correct to say, as he does: 


Mr Eliot, then, is not standing outside his material looking 
in upon the experience he is writing about, composing it into 
one form; he is himself at the centre . . . looking around him 
upon so many of the problems of to-day which he hopes to 
illumine by its light. 


This last point is the vital one. If no one has made it before 
Thorlby, that was (I suspect) for fear of falling foul of the 
master’s own propaganda for impersonality in poetry, on the 
gap between the man who suffers and the poet who creates. 
Eliot was playing perfectly fair in this, and one can hardly re- 
sent his insistence when one finds critics, deaf to all his warnings, 
reading Gerontion as a cri du coeur rather than what it is — the 
rendering of the state of mind of an imagined persona, from 
which the poet is wholly detached. From this point of view Eliot 
is indeed impersonal, standing quite aside and apart from his 
creation — my diagnosis of The Dry Salvages as parody makes the 
point all over again. And yet Thorlby is right too: in another 
sense Eliot is never outside and apart from his poems. No post- 
symbolist poet can be outside his poem as Milton was outside 
Lycidas; and no post-symbolist poem can ever be as impersonal 
as Lycidas was for John Crowe Ransom when he called it ‘a poem 
nearly anonymous’. If Eliot enters his own poems only disguised 
as a persona, wearing a mask, at least he enters them. Reading 
a parody, we are inevitably aware (though as it were at one re- 
move) of the parodist. Perhaps no other kind of poet is so much 
in evidence in his own poems as the parodist is, the histrionic 
virtuoso, always tipping the wink. And if Eliot thus enters into 
his own poems, his reader must do likewise, changing his focus 
as the poem changes focus, knowing when to give almost full 
credence to what the poetry says, when to make reservations 
according as he detects the voice of now one persona, now 
another parodying the first. 
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I share Thorlby’s preference for a kind of poetry which stands 
on its own feet, without my help, as an independent creation, a 
thing to be walked round, and as satisfying from one standpoint 
as from another. And so I hope I shall not be thought lacking 
in gratitude to Eliot for the Four Quartets, nor lacking in respect 
for the prodigious achievement of that poem, if I say that I hope 
for quite a different sort of poem in the future, a sort of poem 
more in harmony with what was written in Europe before sym- 
bolism was thought of, even (since symbolist procedures are 
only the logical development of Romantic procedures) before 
Romanticism was thought of. I am not forgetting the lesson of 
Tradition and the Individual Talent. I know that history cannot be 
unwritten, that there can be no question of putting the clock 
back; the post-post-symbolist poetry I look for may be more in 
harmony with pre-Romantic poetry, it can never be the same. 
There cannot be a conspiracy to pretend that the symbolist 
revolution never happened. (The annoying thing of course is 
that, because Eliot has been seen by the influential critics most 
often in the perspective of the specifically English tradition 
rather than in the perspective of Europe as a whole, it is com- 
monly held that he has done just what I seem to ask for, has 
re-established continuity with the poetry of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. And he has really done so — but only in 
relatively superficial ways.) 

If I hope for a different sort of poetry, that hope is reasonably 
confident — not because I give much weight to the younger 
poets of to-day who, when they think in these terms at all (they 
seldom do), declare that the post-symbolist tradition is ‘worked 
out’; not even because the respectable poetry written in Eng- 
land and America by poets younger than Eliot is plainly not 
written according to his prescription; but simply because the 
Four Quartets represent a stage of such subtlety and intricacy in 
the post-symbolist tradition that it is impossible to think of its 
ever being taken a stage further. Surely no poet, unless it be Eliot 
himself, can elaborate further this procedure in which the true 
key is never sounded, but exists in the poem only as the norm by 
which all the voices that speak are heard as delicately off-key, 
as the voices of parody. It is, at any rate, in this hope and this 
confidence of something quite different in the offing, that I have 
written the second half of my title: ‘T. S. Eliot: The End of an 
Era’. 
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Addiction to Fiction 


Mary Scrutton 


by a touring performance of Euripides that they all left 

their business and did nothing for several days but wander 
about pale and sleepless, reciting passages from the chorus. Such 
invasions of the real world by the imaginary are of course com- 
mon enough; so common indeed that it may seem rather naive 
to think them worth talking about.Yet it is,whem you come to 
think about it, quite interesting that we are so ready to abandon 
the half-told story of our own lives, to which we might be adding 
the most essential chapters, in our hurry to find out what hap- 
pened next to somebody to whom,as we know, nothing could 
ever actually happen, and for whom what might have hap- 
pened is anyway already decided and would very well keep 
until another day. It is, I think, this incongruity which gives 
some people a bad opinion of books in general, and a much 
worse one of fiction. Jane Austen, in her outburst in defence of 
novelists in Northanger Abbey, well described the faint shadiness 
which hangs around the subject. She seems to me still so sound 
that I should like to quote her: 

Let us not desert one another; we are an injured body. Al- 
though our productions have afforded more extensive and un- 
affected pleasure than those of any other literary corporation in 
the world, no species of composition has been so much decried. 
From pride, ignorance or fashion, our foes are almost as many 
as our readers. And while the abilities of the nine-hundredth 
abridger of the History of England, or of the man who collects 
and publishes in a volume some dozen lines of Milton, Pope, 
and Prior, with a paper from the Spectator, and a chapter from 
Sterne, are eulogized by a thousand pens — there seems almost 
a general wish of decrying the capacity and undervaluing the 
labour of the novelist. . . . ‘I am no novel reader’ — ‘I seldom 
look into novels’ — ‘Do not imagine that I often read novels’ — 

‘It is really very well for a novel’. Such is the common cant. 
‘And what are you reading, Miss —?’ ‘Oh! it is only a novel!’ 


Tw. people of Abdera, it is said, were once so much upset 
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replies the young lady; while she lays down her book with 
affected indifference, or momentary shame. . . . Now, had the 
same young lady been engaged with a volume of the Spectator, 
instead of such a work, how proudly would she have produced 
the book, and told its name, though the chances must be 
against her being occupied by any part of that voluminous 
publication, of which either the matter or manner would not 
disgust a young person of taste. 


The position has not changed much. The Spectator passed 
then, as now, because it was either social history or a sampler 
for the craft of writing. Social history is fact, and facts may 
always come in useful. As for writing, it is a handy accomplish- 
ment. At least I suggest this as the only reason I can think of 
why essays, however boring and pointless, are never thought to 
be so grave a waste of time as novels. The offence lies in the 
story. And it is not just in the falsity of the story either, though 
hasty puritans have sometimes thought so. False stories have 
often been found improving. Some of the Gospel parables are 
tissues of lies; who ever heard of a man getting a beam in his 
eye? But fiction, proper fiction, is not immediately improving, 
though it is often tempted to pretend that it is. It is just a story. 
And the objector’s weightiest argument is: if any story, why not 
your own? 

The commonest answer is that we read for wish-fulfilment. 
And, of course, there is an enormous element in all stories, from 
fairy stories where everyone is royal to detective stories where 
everyone has a butler, which supports this suggestion. But for 
any book that ranges beyond the charmed circle of The Oracle 
and Red Star Weekly other explanations are needed as well. No- 
body wants (in the ordinary sense) to be involved in a murder, 
even if it got them a butler, nor in a ghost mystery, or even ina 
state of inner conflict. Yet we want to read about them. It may 
be said that we want the excitement of these things without 
their inconvenience. And again, this obviously is an important 
motive. But there are plenty of novels, for instance, by Trollope 
and Arnold Bennett and H. G. Wells which are actually less ex- 
citing than ordinary life. It really is puzzling that we can prefer, 
say, The Old Wives’ Tale to our own, and get so much enjoyment 
out of the galaxy of bores in Emma. And even in exciting novels 
humdrum detail is an essential part. Novelists, as opposed to 
playwrights and lyric poets, are supposed to fill in their back- 
ground. People have meals in novels, as they so rarely get a 
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chance to on the stage. Where the traditional novel did score 
over real life was in having a formal plot to hold all the detail 
together. This gave it the powerful attraction of completeness. 
Unable to see the wood of our own lives for the trees, even at 
times unable to see the trees for the bark and the woodlice, we 
desire a landscape which can be taken in whole at a glance. The 
book restores our sense of proportion, reminds us that things do 
not go on for ever. The shape of our own life seems clearer, its 
rhythm more lively, after reading a story that keeps us asking, 
‘What happened next?’ on every page and allows us to sit back 
answered on the last. 

Wish-fulfilment, excitement and completeness. Those three 
aims have dictated the traditional form of the novel. Those 
were the needs whose satisfaction it had to combine with the 
purveying of new truth. And if it did satisfy them, it was not 
after all doing so badly, and Jane Austen was perfectly right to 
snipe at the hypocrisy that subordinated it to the essay. For the 
artificiality imposed by the form was no greater. The most ob- 
viously artificial element in the traditional novel is the 
standardization of marriage as the happy ending; the ritual act 
by which the reader has to suspend his disbelief in the prospects 
of, for instance, Dick Dewy and Fancy Day, or Cathy and 
Hareton Earnshaw. There is also a certain concentration of 
sympathy on a single hero and heroine, which makes it easy to 
be dishonest about marginal characters, and there is the tying- 
in of minor plots in more or less hasty minor marriages, un- 
maskings, emigrations or deaths at the end. There is, in fact, a 
lot of fairly heavy machinery for leaving as few doubts about the 
subsequent fate of the characters as is possible without the final 
Elizabethan expedient of killing the lot. 

That is how the novel used to work. And up to the present 
century one could have given a fairly full account of it on these 
lines with no more trouble than might be involved in rushing 
Sterne and Defoe round the corner out of the fiction depart- 
ment into the belles lettres. More lately, however, all that was 
changed, and the old set of devices replaced by one apparently 
meant to secure exactly the opposite effect. It was decided, 
briefly, that we were no longer to solace ourselves with a story 
that was like our own, only better shaped and clearer. Instead, 
we could have either a clear and shapely story about someone 
quite different from ourselves or a story of someone like our- 
selves but just as muddled. To this end, first, the traditional plot, 
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which carried a young person through obstacles to success and 
marriage, was debunked in a series of novels (stemming, I sup- 
pose, from The Doll’s House and The Way of All Flesh) in which 
marriage and success were obstacles and the goal some sort of 
freedom. In many of these the plot was of the vaguest and the 
end quite inconclusive. Second, there was a number of totally 
fantastic stories about people turning into beetles, or foxes, or 
living for several centuries, or getting mixed up, whether for 
religious or scientific reasons, with outlying parts of the solar 
system. Third (a much deeper change), there have been the 
novels with no plot at all, no real sequence of public events, 
only a flow of impressions. Virginia Woolf, James Joyce and the 
rest of them carried this shattering of the novel’s temporal com- 
pleteness about as far as it could go. But even the much milder 
subjectivism which has followed, such as that of Isherwood or 
Anthony Powell, has a disruptive effect. As soon as the novelist 
takes seriously his identification with one of his characters and 
stops reporting anything which falls outside that character’s 
knowledge or interests, the artificial completeness of fiction is 
gone. To-day even the most confidently-mapped-out story 
carries, whether the author likes it or not, a broad margin 
marked “Terra Incognita’. We are incurably aware that our 
knowledge is limited, our conclusions subjective. The placid 
formal reflection in the lily-pool is for ever being replaced by 
the broken waters of consciousness. 

Hackneyed though this point may be, I have a reason for 
illustrating it by contrasting two passages, written at an interval 
of about a century, each describing a young woman in a state 
of some uncertainty. The first is from Virginia Woolf’s To the 
Lighthouse : 

(A) How then did it work out, all this? How did one judge 
people, think of them? How did one add up this and that, and 
conclude that it was liking one felt, or disliking? And to those 
words, what meaning attached, after all? Standing now, ap- 
parently transfixed, by the pear tree, impressions poured in 
upon her of those two men, and to follow her thought was like 
following a voice which speaks too quickly to be taken down 
by one’s pencil, and the voice was her own voice, saying with- 
out prompting undeniable, everlasting, contradictory things, 
so that even the fissures and humps on the pear-tree were irre- 
vocably fixed there for eternity. 

(B) Charlotte herself was tolerably composed. She had 
gained her point, and had time to consider of it. Her reflec- 
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tions were in general satisfactory. Mr Collins to be sure was 
neither sensible nor agreeable; his society was irksome, and his 
attachment to her must be imaginary. But still he would be 
her husband. — Without thinking highly either of men or 
matrimony, marriage had always been her object; it was the 
only honourable provision for well-educated young women of 
small fortune, and, however uncertain of giving happiness, 
must be their pleasantest preservative from want. 


It is evident that Mrs Woolf’s method cannot satisfy the same 
desire as Miss Austen’s, the desire for a clear story of clear 
characters moving towards a fitting and inevitable end. Instead 
of that clarity we have much the same muddle that surrounds 
us in everyday life. For, of course, nobody actually feels like 
Charlotte. Superb as it is, that description applies only to other 
people. Nobody, however fatuous and unreflecting, is that 
simple to themselves. The point is still clearer where the case is 
disposed of still more shortly: 

Vanity was the beginning and the end of Sir Walter 
Elliot’s character; vanity of person and of situation . . . He 
considered the blessing of beauty as inferior only to the blessing 
of a baronetcy, and the Sir Walter Elliot, who united these 
gifts, was the constant object of his warmest respect and devo- 
tion. 


A philosopher has remarked that the human mind, even the 
mind of a healthy young Scotsman on the make, is a great deal 
more complicated than it seems. And if we wanted, for instance, 
to understand Sir Walter’s relations with his elder daughter, or 
what he felt when Mrs Clay left him, we should have to use a 
different method from that. 

This becomes immensely more necessary when it comes to 
describing twentieth-century characters, not because people are 
more complex but because their behaviour is less regulated. A 
hundred and fifty years ago people knew their places and the 
conduct expected of them, so that, when they varied from an 
accepted norm, their variations would really tell you some- 
thing about their state of mind. When Anne Elliot, for instance, 
found that Sunday travelling had been a common thing with 
her cousin, she deduced, and had a perfect right to deduce, that 
he had been ‘at least careless on all serious matters’. Even when 
I was a child you still used to be told all sorts of improbable 
signs by which you could recognize who was a lady and who 
was not. To-day most of that sign-language is obsolete, with the 
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result that an external description bears less and less relation to 
the facts of consciousness, and it becomes increasingly necessary 
for the novelist to use his own imagination in tracing the con- 
nection. Those who, like Angela Thirkell, still try to get away 
with slapping down an external description of their characters 
ring hopelessly false; the thing cannot be done nowadays except 
at the level of light comedy. There of course an ageless conven- 
tion reigns, and the puppets of Wodehouse still hop gracefully 
around on the wires which were first set up by Menander. But 
this is because they have no weight. For serious novels the 
ready-made outline is no longer possible. 

The novel, in short, has lost its figure. Yet it retains its attrac- 
tion. To the addict, Anthony Powell is quite as unputdownable 
as Anthony Trollope, and even in The Waves, where in a sense 
nothing happens, one still longs to know what will happen next. 
What, I think, follows is that the story, considered as a sequence 
of public events, never was really the thing that mattered. That 
sequence is only valuable to people who want information about 
public events. This means only the inexperienced — in the first 
place the very young, who need to be told how things usually 
go in a world they cannot yet take part in. For them a good 
clear natural plot is essential. And in the second, when a novel 
deals with unfamiliar scenery (such as the convent life in Frost 
in May, or South Africa in Cry the Beloved Country) it does of 
course give us all information, though less methodically than a 
travel book or a memoir. But apart from this the outer story, 
the public story, is no use to the reader. It is indigestible, opaque 
to us, we cannot assimilate it. The attempt to make it ours by 
sheer force of imagination, to peep over the characters’ shoul- 
ders and feel their precise sensations, is just the escapism of 
which novel readers are accused. Pure escapist reading is para- 
sitical upon life. It drains energy from it without repaying it. 
This means that, if it is not checked, life will simply wither 
away. That is what happened to Madame Bovary. Because the 
problems of real love were altogether too much for her, she 
plunged so deeply into reading love stories that, when she was 
finally forced to act, she was capable of no action but suicide. It 
is not often, however, that fiction channels off energy so far 
from its proper track. More often some of it trickles back into 
action, but romantic action, fertilized by fantasy. To take an 
example which is still extremely bizarre, the numbers of young 
men who committed suicide when Werther came out acted much 
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more coherently than did Madame Bovary. They wanted to 
kill themselves because the hero of their novel had done just 
that; they were able to repeat the act that they admired. They 
were beginning (and could have continued, were it not for their 
unfortunate choice of a model) to confront fantasy with reality. 
And there they were perfectly right. It is the proper function of 
day-dream to affect real life and be changed itself in the pro- 
cess; to make life look different, and finally to shape actions 
which are in no way fantastic. Every original act must spring 
from a fantasy. The mistake of people like Madame Bovary lies 
precisely in trying to keep fantasy apart from life. Segregated, it 
remains dangerous but cannot be helpful. Phantom food does 
not really nourish; phantom love will not satisfy. And when we 
pursue them we are still prisoners in that cave which Plato 
described with so much prophetic exactness, where the shadows 
of moving objects are projected on a screen before us and 
accepted as reality. But what we need, what literature rightly 
used gives us, is more like an X-ray screen. It makes us recog- 
nize its most fantastic themes as parts of our own story—De te 
fabula. 

For instance, there is the common and highly numinous 
topic of a Journey. Certainly a real journey is an exciting 
experience, and used to be more so, but still it is curious 
how much it adds to the poetry of, e.g., the Odyssey, the Aeneid, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Candide, The Ancient Mariner; all the tales of 
quests — the Grail, the Rose, the Golden Fleece — and of lost and 
accursed souls, such as the Wandering Jew and the Flying 
Dutchman. I would like here to take a quick swipe in passing at 
the suggestion that this is because the journey is a Convenient 
Literary Device for getting everything in. There is one unfailing 
way of getting everything in, and that is to copy out the encyclo- 
pedia. But we are talking now about literature that is worth 
reading, literature which gives you the feeling I have mentioned 
that its story is your own. In such literature, I suggest, the 
journey form means something. It is not, what it may be in 
minor picaresque novels, merely a shapeless bag into which 
mixed adventures can be thrown. It touches a deep sense we all 
have that we are travellers; that here is no continuing city, that 
we have lost either our home or the treasure that will save us 
and shall continue to be wanderers and vagabonds until we can 
find it. One of the earliest and most interesting expressions of 
this feeling I know is that of Empedocles. He was a philosophic 
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poet, living in the fifth century B.c., who accepted the Pytha- - ) 
ort 





gorean belief in reincarnation. And the theory which the early 
Pythagoreans seem to have taken fairly complacently became faul 


for Empedocles a living word: Em 
Whenever one of the spirits whose destiny is immortality has »s 
sinfully stained his hands with murder, or followed strife and ws 
committed perjury, he must wander away from the blessed ™ 
gods for 30,000 seasons, being born throughout that time in all that 
manner of mortal forms, passing from one to another of the the | 
painful forms of life. For the power of the upper air drives him suffe 
towards the sea, and the sea spits him out upon the dry land; peo] 
earth throws him into the rays of the burning sun, and the get 
sun into the eddies of the air. One receives him from another, acut 
and all hate him. Of these, I myself am now one, an exile from is cr 
God and a wanderer, because I put my trust in raging strife. gods 


That sense of being a stranger upon earth is far too powerful try t 
to be merely a response to the formal requirements of a philo- caus 
sophic theory. It did in fact survive the simple Pythagorean earth 
view which Empedocles had in mind, and operated most 
powerfully through Plato and the Stoics to mould all subse- real 


quent European psychology. ideas 

I suggest that the source of its vigour is not any metaphysical now, 
cogency, but the strong sense there is in innumerable people of point 
possibilities unrealized, of sides of their personality struggling out c 
for expression and unable to find it in their actual life; of spenc 


powers, in short, which demand a different world to be de- 
ployed. Such people, faced as Empedocles was with the Pytha- extra 
gorean notion of the soul as a displaced divinity, most naturally mean 
see in it a finger pointing towards themselves — ‘rHou ART THE 
MAN’. Although this belief has its dangers, it would be impos- symbr 
sible to over-estimate what it has done for the human spirit in incon 
providing justification and encouragement to resist the world as impo} 
it is, to change it, and to assert the rights of individuals against | t- Thi 
institutions. To give only one example, the Stoic opposition to r 
slavery in the Roman Empire was based on the notion of the It 8 0 
divinity of the human soul. And in framing such doctrines it readir 
seems to me that the myth of the Journey has a real importance, down 

and that the attention given to the Odyssey in Greek culture at Carr. 

every stage is no mere accident. One point worth noting before not. V\ 
leaving Empedocles is the cause of his wanderings. He wandered denies 
because he had sinned. Now if the soul is to be considered as a it does 
fallen divinity, something of this sort is necessary to account for 
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its fall. But again the necessity does not seem to me. merely 
formal. After all, the descent might have been somebody else’s 
fault, which would have been much more comfortable for 
Empedocles. But in fact the sense of belonging elsewhere seems 
to be closely linked with the conviction that all we by sin have 
gone astray. (It is worth noting again that both Odysseus and 
Aeneas wandered as a result of offences against the gods, and 
that the Odyssey is a better poem than the Aeneid partly because 
the hero acknowledges the offence as his own instead of piously 
suffering for the misdeeds of his race.) It is natural that when 
people begin to be conscious of a heavenly destiny they should 
get a clearer sense of their actual shortcomings and begin to be 
acutely disturbed by the contrasts in their nature. This notion 
is crystallized in the myth in Plato’s Phaedrus, where the blessed 
gods drive their chariots through the upper aether, and men 
try to accompany them but are perpetually falling away be- 
cause part of their nature, the black horse of their chariot, is 
earthly and will not do its part. 

I have tried to suggest that the myth of a Journey has been of 
real importance in the development not only of philosophical 
ideas but of a civilized attitude to life. It will be evident by 
now, if not before, that my attitude to literature is crude to the 
point of being commercial. I am interested in what can be got 
out of it. This does not, of course, mean that it is not worth 
spending time on literature which delays its impact. Commer- 
cial good sense dictates that one should sometimes make an 
extra outlay on the chance of securing a good bargain. But it 
means that, if a book, or a theme, or an author haunts one, it is 
worth inquiring seriously why, worth trying to unpack the 
symbol. Jane Austen, I think, was entirely right to condemn the 
inconsistency of making out that a form of literature has no 
importance when one is all the time in some sense dependent on 
it. This division of books into Good Books and Amusements is un- 
fair to both and obscures the importance of both in human life. 
It is natural, of course, that a man whose daily work involves 
reading should make such a distinction, should at times throw 
down his Descartes like a burden as he reaches for his Dickson 
Carr. The habit is natural, but the view usually taken of it is 
not. With affected indifference or momentary shame the reader 
denies that he cares tuppence for his Dickson Carr. He sees that 
it does not do for him what serious reading does; he therefore 
resolves that it shall do nothing for him at all. It is Pure Relaxa- 
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tion. But what could that be? Relaxation of what? From what? 
By what means? A book is not a hot bath nor the mind a stiff 
shirt-front. A book, as opposed to a drug, has to have a mean- 
ing. What relaxes us mentally can only do it by satisfying some 
need. But, since the need is not to be admitted, the book must 
be valueless and is to be hustled through the mind, leaving as 
little trace as possible. As to Descartes, one would have no ob- 
jection to his leaving a trace, only somehow in the circumstance 
he doesn’t. The book we care nothing about has contrived to 
absorb most of our attention. 

The taste for detective stories has two prevalent explana- 
tions. The more venerable, of course, is that they are Pure Intel- 
lectual Exercise. That such a suggestion should ever have be- 
come popular shows the lengths to which conventional people 
will go rather than change either existing practice or existing 
theory. Pure? when mathematics, chess and symbolic logic are 
all available, and when no one has managed to write a success- 
ful detective story that did not involve death and bloodshed? It 
is not surprising that that experienced balloon-pricker, Lord 
Russell, should have countered this idea by suggesting in his 
Reith Lectures that reading detective stories is simply a substi- 
tute for hitting people on the head. It is obvious that he is 
partly right. Nevertheless, the form is important as well as the 
matter. Stories about violence, as opposed to the detection of 
violence, seem to the ’tec public to go on and on; they may end, 
but they have not the proper denouement. I will merely suggest 
here what I think this kind of novel does do for its readers. 

The crux of the detective’s activity is the discovery of the 
criminal. Retribution may follow this, but it must not replace 
it. For instance, it would be no good if the author, after showing 
that all the suspects were a bad lot, simply had them swallowed 
up by an earthquake without bothering to discriminate further. 
And after the discovery the criminal is often allowed to commit 
suicide or, less satisfactorily, to die of disease; sometimes also 
(The Woman in White, Why Didn’t they Ask Evans?) to escape en- 
tirely. He may even be judged to have been justified in his 
action and get off, whether by some hitch in the legal machine 
or by the detective’s discretion (Murder in the Orient Express) ; ot 
he may get off without being so justified (Verdict of Twelve). 
Punishment according to the law is therefore quite subordinate 
to discovery, and in this respect the story’s aim is intellectual. 
The discovery, moreover, must be a reasoned one. The detective 
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must not happen on the murderer by chance (though of course 
the reader is often allowed to do so) ; he must be able to prove 
that he did it, and how and why. What then is this disaster, 
whose perpetrator we so inexhaustibly look for? Quite enough, 
I suggest, has gone wrong with most people’s lives to make them 
wonder WHODUNNIT? Who murdered that possibility, that 
talent, that interest, that career, that friendship, that marriage? 
Can we not by going back to the crucial action unravel the plot 
and pin down the culprit at last? Detective stories, I believe, 
gratify a particular species of that hunger for completeness 
which I spoke of earlier as one of the great motives for reading 
fiction. In them we rest from the confused and endless investiga- 
tion which would have to be completed before we could tidy 
up our own lives. Instead we watch one which is neat and 
limited. This both relieves us for the time by distracting us from 
our troubles and encourages us on our return to them by re- 
minding us that it is possible for an inquiry to be completed. As 
for the murder, we need it because nothing less serious would 
symbolize adequately the importance of our loss. 

In case this explanation seems too flattering to the detection 
addict, I had better remark that here, as with dreams, symbol- 
izing one’s difficulties can be a way of concealing them from 
oneself as well as a way of working on them. A point may be 
reached where the code must be broken and the matter laid be- 
fore consciousness if any progress is to be made. A reader whose 
hunger for detective stories is really voracious and who always 
feels desperately unsatisfied as soon as he has finished them, is 
in the same position as a dreamer haunted by a painful and re- 
current dream, or a driver whose car keeps making the same 
nasty and mysterious noise. He is receiving a useful warning 
that something is wrong. But in general, with moderate addic- 
tion, what happens is that the difficulty is sufficiently aired at 
each reading to be slightly better understood. This should, I 
think, result in a gradual change in the nature of the drug. It is 
a healthy sign if one wants a change of author. And, of course, 
there are books which are so silly that they could never be any 
use to anybody. But anyone who thinks he ought to read 
nothing but Good Serious Books would be well advised to see to 
it that he only has Sensible Dreams first. He will find it more 
important and quite equally profitable. 
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have no modern culture; they have imported artifacts, such as 
motor cars. 

(4) The Lebanon has the smallest population of any inde- 
pendent state; its level of literacy compares with that in 
England. 

(5) Egypt has been under Western cultural influences since 
the time of Napoleon (Iraq only since 1919). There has thus 
been an imitation Western culture in Egypt, sometimes of high 
standing, for a century and a half; an opera, where Aida was 
first performed, a national theatre, publishing houses, cinema 
studios, literary reviews. The Revolution has marked a setback 
to this Western culture; for example, Majors are said to preside 
over magazines; they certainly write in them. There is a strict 
censorship. Defenders of the regime would argue: culture, 
that means in its broadest sense ‘growth’, demands that 
Egypt’s economic problems be solved first; then culture can 
be allowed to develop in its more spiritual aspects. This argu- 
ment is not new, of course; it is heard under most dictatorships. 

(6) Neither Egypt, Lebanon nor Iraq is ‘Arab’ in a racial 
sense. All are Arab in a cultural sense; whatever governments 
divide the Arab lands into whatever state-forms, there is little 
local nationalism. Arabs feel at least as much one, whether in 
Iraq or Egypt, as Anglo-Saxons in the British Commonwealth. 

(7) While Egypt’s parabola of development has been on 
the (economic) decline, Iraq’s has been soaring, particularly 
in the last three years. Here alone in the Middle East there is 
a real possibility of a society achieving European living stan- 
dards within a measurable distance. 

To go further than this, and to talk about the Arabs them- 
selves, would be to generalize, as Strabo generalized, 2,000 
years ago; ‘every Arab is at heart a merchant.’ A common 
generalization is that Arabs are uncreative in the plastic arts. 
But this would only beg the question in the three countries of 
which I have spoken. The Iraqis, for instance, must inherit 
more from the Babylonians, Sumerians and Assyrians, than 
from the Arabic missionary-soldiers of the seventh century. 
And although Islam is the official religion of Iraq, and although 
it is an iconoclastic religion — thou shalt make no graven image, 
etc.—in modern Baghdad, with no tradition of canvas- 
painting earlier than c. 1910, the Fine Arts Institute (Majlis 
Fanoon al Jamila) is presided over by a Sherif of the ruling 
house, and has 300 students, men and women, taking a seven- 
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year course; at its conclusion they will go out into the country- 
side to teach art to the children of the fellahin. The 300 students, 
paid for by the Government, come from a people of rather less 
than five million. 

Another generalization: ‘the art of the Arabs is poetry.’ 
Yes, historically; but precisely because Arabic poetry flowered 
in a civilization unlike the middle class one of to-day, modern 
Arabic is still stumbling in its attempts to forge a medium for 
middle class people. Most educated Arabs, who can read 
English or French, only read English or French. When foreign 
novels are translated into Arabic, it is still a question whether 
Cockney dialect, for example, should be translated into 
colloquial Arabic — thus shocking the purists — or into classical 
Arabic, which would give the reader the impression that 
London taxi drivers speak the golden tongue of Euphues. 

Literature, to grow sturdily, and not as a pampered invalid 
child, needs to be read by a discriminating readership; and the 
writer needs to be assured — by being paid — that he is doing 
work at least as valuable as the maker of bricks or cakes. The 
readership for a modern Arabic writer is not only small, but 
scattered throughout the archipelago: Cairo, Alexandria, 
Damascus, Beirut, Aleppo, Baghdad. The Egyptian reviews 
are in decline; and the two Lebanese ones, Al Adab and Al 
Adeeb, pay little or nothing, and thus have to accept a great 
deal of poor stuff to pad out their pages. In Iraq, at the moment 
of writing, there is no literary review at all. The Iraq Govern- 
ment still makes the dangerous identification of new thought 
with Communism; dangerous, because only such bigotry could 
possibly vivify the dingy Marxist creed. 

The only regular review in Iraq is Afi al Naft, a give-away 
monthly published by the Iraq Petroleum Company: beauti- 
fully produced, intellectually nil, it resembles a parish maga- 
zine brought out by Vogue. 

If literature stumbles, anemic, undecided, still rhetorical, 
modern painting begins to run. Iraqi painting has even been 
recognized outside Iraq: an exhibition of painters and paintings 
toured India; a long article with illustrations has appeared in 
the London Studio* ; Jewad Salim, who visited America under 
the auspices of the American Friends of the Middle East, was 
the only artist from the Middle East area (this includes Israel) 


* ‘Modern Painting in Baghdad; Alan Neame; Studio, January 1956. 
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to receive an award in the Unknown Political Prisoner com- 
petition. (His entry was in the same abstract, inhuman idiom 
as that of the winner, Reg Butler.) 

Thus in Baghdad there are different schools of art, in the 
international sense, subscribing to different trends of the time. 
I use the word ‘international’ to differentiate this outburst of 
painting from the Persian national school, for example, which 
has continued to the present day repeating miniatures of 
turbaned princes playing polo on ‘enamelled lawns.’ In 
Baghdad there are those who wish to make their art, or the art 
of their friends, more specifically Iraqi, or Arab. Even Mr 
Neame, in his critique, seemed to advise a greater pre- 
occupation with local themes. At the same time, some of the 
less talented artists have tried to import into painting that 
rhetorization against which Von Grunebaum inveighed; though 
this time in service of Muscovite conceptions = strikers with 
clenched fists against lurid dawns, slaves breaking bonds, etc. 
But these artists are not in the main stream of modern Iraqi 
painting, any more than are the academic enthusiasts for 
chocolate-box landscapes. Without striving to be ‘Iraqi’, the 
best of the young painters, Jewad Salim, Faiq Hassan, Ismail 
al Sheikly, succeed in producing work, in different modes, that 
nevertheless shows a sensibility that could only have matured 
in Iraq. What else—in a country where to speak of racial 
purity would be insane —can national mean? It is in this 
respect relevant that Lorna Selim, Jewad’s English wife, has 
produced work of a high competence every bit as ‘Iraqi’ as 
her husband’s; this not at all laid on, or derived, but springing 
from the fact that she has lived in Iraq, in a purely Iraqi 
environment, for the greater part of her adult life. On the 
other hand, Khalid al Jader returned last year from Paris 
with an imposing array of canvases of French subjects painted 
in a manner that could not conceivably be called Arab. This, 
too, is surely right, since an Arab living in Europe will merely 
block the pores of his sensibility, if he tries to paint all the time 
‘as an Arab’, and not as a painter. Painting is a technique; 
good painting is technique inflamed by passion. 

I have spoken of Iraqi painting, not only because some of 
it is good — competent technique lit up by considerable feeling — 
but because it shows that an art can take roots ab initio and 
quickly flourish. Drama — of which Arabic so far has no tradi- 
tion, only some attempts in Egypt to imitate Western nineteenth 
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century dramatists—could flourish equally. ‘All Moham- 
medans, as I have noticed more than once, are passionately 
fond of spectacles of all sorts.’ So Dostoevsky in his description 
of theatricals in a Siberian prison. The love of spectacle is the 
first requirement for a drama. The love of dramatic conflict 
is the second, and comes only with practice, and with freedom 
of discussion. Thus, in 1955, the love of spectacle has still to be 
satisfied with four daily performances in numerous cinemas of 
bad and mediocre American films, or their poor Egyptian 
imitations. The word ‘theatre’ is, in fact, often translated as 
‘melha’, the Arabic word for cabaret. Of this kind of theatre 
there is no lack; someone more qualified, with more space, 
could write about Arabic music; it is certainly popular, intense 
and vital. 

A well-wisher of the Arab world might hope for five things: 

(1) A well-subsidized bureau of translation, to control, on 
strictest ‘Poundian’ lines—I use the word as a synonym for 
non-rhetorical — the exact rendering of Western works, and 
their publication cheaply and well. 

(2) A government confident enough of itself, and generous 
enough with its country’s money, to subsidize both a National 
Theatre and a National Cinema. By the second, I mean the 
place itself, comfortable, quiet, with good acoustics, where 
prize-winning films could be shown, as they are in the minority 
cinemas in England and America. By the first, I mean an 
organization that could perform translations of classical Euro- 
pean drama, from Sophocles to Racine; this with the intention 
of firing the development of a native theatre in Arabic. No less 
has been done in such places as Uzbekistan and Tartary, if one 
is to believe the Soviet apologists. 

(3) A concern among the ruling class for cultural com- 
munication; to express itself at least in tolerance for literary 
reviews that discuss literary topics. 

(4) An awareness among the artists of their status as the 
antennz, not the megaphones, of their race. 

(5) An awareness among the rich of a scale of values (I recall 
Clive Bell - am I being ridiculously Bloomsburyite?) in which 
a Turkish delight may not necessarily be worth more than a 
gassida, a washing machine more than an oil painting. 

Meanwhile, quite possibly, a young poet in Yemen may be 
writing poems of a staggering originality, a Cairene novelist 
may be finishing a novel to make Rouge et Noir seem superficial. 
But if they are, I have not heard of them. 








Out and About 











The Sadler’s Wells Ballet 


SEAT at Covent Garden is now almost as rare a prize 
A= a place at the local grammar school for one’s children. 

However, the mounting prestige of this journal secured 
me standing room at the back of the stalls circle on a ‘Fonteyn 
night.’ By craning my head to the left I could see round the 
pillar in front of me; four alkaseltzers had, for the moment, 
reduced my *flu to a blurred drumming in the ears. The 
average sensual man, slightly below par, was out for another 
evening’s entertainment. 

There was plenty of time before the performance to reflect 
on the social significance of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet. When 
you are not inhabited by any particular desire or emotion, it 
is a good thing to reflect on social significance; it warms you 
up; you begin to commune. Here was the interesting pheno- 
menon of the complete commercial success in England, in the 
space of a few years, of a very un-English art, which began, if 
I remember rightly, in eighteenth-century Italy and reached 
its great classical period in Imperial Russia about half a century 
ago. Some miracle of heroic tenacity and business astuteness 
must lie behind its English popularity. One thinks of ballet as 
being the refined product of a country with a living dance 
tradition and plenty of marchesi and grand dukes to loll in 
boxes and shower bouquets on the ballerinas. But England has 
no living dance tradition. The words ‘morris dancing’ raise a 
smile. How faintly dionysiac is the palais de danse! Jitter- 
bugging is vital, but has not yet had time to prove itself as 
anything more than an imported fashion. Nor are our dukes 
grand any longer. The stalls public was, for the most part, 
recognizably upper-class; those long, sad faces with their last 
hint of imperial gravity, are unmistakable; but the men 
carried their bowler hats and their brief cases to their seats 
with them and their womenfolk were of the sort who think 
that any old stole over any old frock constitutes evening dress. 
A drab audience, in fact; not the kind of society which would 
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spontaneously produce a capering Harlequin in a silver wig 
and a dazzling, poetic Columbine. There were to be bouquets, 
of course, but one suspected that they had been paid for by the 
management. I noticed that they were wrapped in cellophane, 
as if to be kept fresh for more than one occasion. 

But the very unnaturalness of the success of English ballet is 
part of its quality. It is a splendid achievement to have grafted 
this exotic ideal on to the Welfare State. It is excellent that in a 
gesture-less, non-dancing country, scores of young people 
should practice the most austere techniques of movement, day 
after day for years on end. What a fine thing is artistic snobbery, 
rightly understood! How bracing to see groups of young girls, 
their feet permanently asplay in first position, scurrying down 
Quex Road - 

Encor les voici 
Meélodieuses fuir dans le bois éclairci . . . 
“Temperature going up again,’ I thought, and peered round 
my pillar, an elderly and rather feverish faun. 

The performance, alas, acted as a sedative. In principle, I 
am all for the ballet, but on this occasion the magic hardly 
worked at all. Perhaps, like most other simple people who go 
to Covent Garden, what I really want is to see Swan Lake, 
Giselle and Fagade about once every six months for the rest of 
time. Instead, I was given Les Noctambules, La Péri and The Lady 
and the Fool. All three of these are ‘new’ ballets, in the sense 
that they were recently composed but, had I any authority to 
pass judgement (which, of course, I have not), I should say 
that all three are rather unsuccessful ‘old’ ballets, because they 
do little more than reshuffle traditional situations, according 
to the zsthetic fashions of two or three generations ago. They 
seem, in fact, to be pastiches. A few hints of modern dance- 
steps in Les Noctambules, an occasional Indian reference in La 
Péri; that is all they contain in the way of technical innovation. 
But perhaps it is no more possible to invent new steps in ballet 
than it is to invent new notes in music. More important are 
tone and line. The first appeared heavily Romantic and out 
of date, the second frequently uncertain. 

The Lady and the Fool, which I found the most enjoyable of 
the three items, adapts the Cinderella theme by reversing the 
sexes and giving the Fool a sub-Fool as a friend. It exploits 
three straight-forward emotional situations: the grotesque and 
pathetic friendship between the Fools, the Lady’s rejection of 
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her aristocratic lovers, and her capricious wooing of Fool 
Number One. There was something here that occasionally 
clarified into pure dancing. La Péri is subtitled poéme dansé; the 
text of the poem, printed in the catalogue, tells the story of 
the Persian King, Iskender, who, wishing for immortality, 
steals a lotus flower from a sleeping fairy. When the fairy 
awakes, the King lusts after her, and the desire he feels con- 
flicts with his thirst for immortality. However, she dances in 
front of him with such effect that finally he hands back the 
flower and dies. Here, for no apparent reason, the choreo-’ 
graphy did not follow the story. For instance, I could see no 
representation of the conflict inside Iskender. Michael Somes 
was never, at any moment, anything more than a prop for 
Margot Fonteyn. And what was she supposed to express? 
According to the text, sorrow and divine purity; in the ballet, 
she did something not mentioned in the text; she struggled to 
recover the flower from an almost negative adversary and 
even, at one point, climbed half on to his back in what I 
thought was an ugly position. Quite often, the movements, 
although individually beautiful and impeccably executed, 
were without any unifying purpose, as if the choreographer had 
not made up his mind what his basic emotions were. I should 
risk the same criticism of Les Noctambules, with its central 
Coppelia-like figures of the magician and his doll. The corps de 
ballet movements, in particular, struck me as forced. The one 
really effective passage was the conclusion, when the doll 
whizzed round the stage like a clockwork toy out of control 
and two lovers strolled slowly towards the horizon. (Can this 
contrast between the sub-human and the normal, as well as 
the drumming movements of the doll, have been inspired by 
the half-wit in La Strada?) 

Ballet is, of course, enormously difficult. While it has to have 
a story and a few definite emotions to drive it along, what it 
really expresses is neither a story nor a definable emotion. The 
choreographer is halfway between the musician and the 
sculptor. He takes the human body and racks it into unnatural 
positions in order to create a supernatural flow of movement. 
In this apotheosis of the forked radish, nothing that is directly 
human remains. To put it at its crudest, although the grand 
duke may gloat from his box, the business of the ballerina is 
not, for instance, to express sex. Mallarmé wrote: ‘La danseuse 
... ce mest pas une femme . . . et elle ne danse pas,’ by which he 
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meant, I take it, that her legs are totally different from those 
of the chorus girl and that she is not getting rid of any immediate 
emotion. She is communing with herself within a seamless 
system of movement created by the choreographer. In the same 
way, the male dancer should not arch a shapely leg nor flaunt 
his charming buttocks, except for comic effect. His aim is not 
to make the grand duke screw his monocle into the other eye, 
but to dance tenor or bass in reply to the ballerina’s soprano 
or contralto. But the history of ballet being what it is, and the 
majority of temperaments in the theatre being what they are, 
and since it is all a corporate effort with production and 
costumes and lighting and orchestras, and since the technique 
of ballet is perhaps the cruellest and most abstruse of all 
techniques and therefore the most difficult to think in, only 
very rarely can the final flame of perfection be kindled. Ballet 
must be the art form with the fewest masterpieces and, at the 
same time, the one in which anything less than a masterpiece 
is insipid. Yet — and this is a comforting thought — it is one in 
which any amount of incidental bad taste and equivocalness 
can be tolerated, provided that, in the end, the essential 
hardness is there, just as in the poem by Valéry, of which I 
have already quoted a line, the appalling jin de siécle lushness 
of vocabulary does not matter, because of the miraculous 
suggestion of the dancers’ rhythm — 

Aux calices aimés leurs mains sont gracieuses ; 

Un peu de lune dort sur leurs lévres pieuses 

Et leurs bras merveilleux aux gestes endormis 

Aiment a dénouer sous les myrtes amis 

Leurs liens fauves et leurs caresses. 

j.G. Ww. 


Lady into Horse 
I went to the Royal Academy to see the Munnings exhibition 
with a mind as open as I could make it. I knew that Munnings 
was a famous horse-painter and that from time to time he 
expressed violent views about contemporary art. Once, at a 
dinner of the Royal Academy, with Sir Winston Churchill 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury present, he said memorable 
words about Picasso which were relayed by the wireless. It 
must have been a grand olde Englande evening; like bump 
suppers at B N C twenty-five years ago when we rounded off 
our libations by debagging an zsthete. 
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But prepared though I was for horses, I got a shock when I 
glanced round the rooms of the Diploma Gallery. It was a 
veritable horse-orgy. There were horses on the right and horses 
on the left. It was like the charge of the Light Brigade, it was 
like the Dublin Horse Show, but there were more of the equine 
creatures than in both put together. So dazed was I by the 
quantity that I decided absurdly that I ought to begin my 
report by counting them. I began on my fingers. Eighteen 
horses, plus four, plus three and two ponies, plus one and some 
hounds. I would never get through in an hour and a man near 
me was already looking at me curiously (was he a bookie?) 
as I noted down the figures on my catalogue — it seemed so 
like a racing card. But I could work out numbers by a system 
of averages. According to the catalogue, there were 309 pictures. 
Now some pictures had no horses in them, or only tiny ones in 
the background to humanize the landscape — those didn’t 
count. But the Canadian Cavalry more than made up for 
those. Surely I could estimate four horses a picture? That would 
make 1,236 horses in all.... 

‘This is a depressing business,’ said a voice. I looked round 
and saw X, who is one of the most civilized of art critics. He 
was glum. 

‘One sees the advantages of the boucherie chevaline,’ he said. 


I must be on my guard against Latinophily, but would this 
exhibition, for good or for bad, be thinkable anywhere save 
in London? There is a development in Sir Alfred’s style per- 
ceptible even to the amateur. It seems to me essentially a 
rejection not only of modern art, but also of the conventional 
academic study (at least as regards subject). Painting number 
two in the catalogue, which dates from 1904, is of a nude 
done in Julian’s atelier in Paris. In the catalogue it says (quot- 
ing from Sir Alfred’s autobiography): ‘Our only trouble was 
painting the nude at Julians. Each study was always better 
than the last.’ I don’t understand what this means, mais passons. 
There are no others like her in the exhibition, she looks strangely 
naked in such an enormous gathering of creatures provided 
with decent fur, and yet appealing. The bookie glances at her 
out of the corner of his eye. Is there any real reason, I ask 
myself, why a racehorse should not be considered as beautiful 
as a woman? Is it possible, psychologically, to substitute race- 
horses for women, is there some latent cult of the horse in our 
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civilization that the psychologists have not yet got down to? 
In my calculations about the horses I forgot to include the 
single bronze statue of a horse which is in the centre of one of 
the rooms. It is also by Sir Alfred, it is as unique as the woman, 
but it is on a little altar all by itself. 

If a non-critic such as myself can judge of all these pictures 
recording Sir Alfred’s long and fruitful life with horses, I 
should say that he did not begin with, but as it were graduated 
to, the racing breed. His early works, save for the woman he 
painted at Julians, are real English rustic pictures that make 
you think of digging for badgers and haymaking. (Though one 
misses the arrays of dead birds.) Some of the scenes are pure 
George Borrow with shaggy ponies and carthorses, while the 
people who look after them are of the sort you theoretically 
meet in the village pub. As the years pass the horses go up in 
social station and the owners become suitably grander. But 
throughout, it seems to me, the people are essentially secondary; 
they help to express the horses’ personalities; they decorate 
them by sitting on their backs in fancy clothes; they flatter 
them by looking like them. When King George V and Queen 
Mary go to Ascot your first impression is that the horses must 
be enjoying their outing. Then there are whole families of 
horses with upright human families riding them. And some- 
times the horses are alone and undisturbed, real Houynhmns, 
whinnying the horse-equivalent of ‘chimney-piece’ and ‘kins- 
man’ to one another. 

Yet here I suspect the tyrant literature is at work. For in 
the back of my mind I am thinking of other painters of horses 
and there is a storage of books as well. Picasso painted horses 
and they impinge on one only less than his bulls — the horses 
of Guernica, trampling, rearing, with terrible teeth. Di Chirico 
is said to have been ruined by horses. First Greek horses, some- 
how of marble and taken from the Jliad; then, alas, with 
manes and tails more and more romantic and with Rubens- 
period cavaliers astride them..There is no link with Picasso 
and Chirico here, of course. Nothing would make me believe 
that Chirico understands stabling and fetlocks, he doesn’t 
rub down his horse every morning, and the idea of an artist 
riding to hounds would be ridiculous in Rome. 

A critic, reviewing this exhibition, said that there was no 
reason to think that our national love of horses should die out 
in the foreseeable future and people would always want 
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pictures of favourites and Derby winners. And so Sir Alfred 
would have successors. But I don’t think Sir Alfred’s successors, 
lineal ones, will paint horses, for motor cars are taking their 
place in the poetry of speed. This is a wake for ‘Coronach,’ 
for ‘Saucy Sue winning the Oaks in 1925,’ for “Ted Short on 
Compton,’ for ‘Will Beecham on Don,’ for ‘Hyperion, winner 
of the Derby and St Leger.’ Why, instead, should we not have 
‘Lord P. in his 1927 Bugatti with a background of Stiffkey 
Church,’ ‘The Alfa Romeo that won at Le Mans in 1930,’ 
or ‘Warming up my Masurati’? Or ‘Rustic scene; two Bentleys: 
and a Mercedes Benz’? There are noble vintages of cars as of 
horses. They, too, have their personalities and their classic 
lines, they too have to be urged and coaxed, and they are at 
least as much discussed at the club. 


B. W. 





Cranks 
Few forms of entertainment on the London stage can be as 
tedious as the ‘intimate’ revue. Sometimes it seems as 
though the producer has scoured the agencies to discover 
those actors, composers and writers who have only the slightest 
professional talent; or as though he had sent his scouts around 
the espressos. For lyrics, semi-literate parodies of Gilbert, 
Coward and Ogden Nash will serve; music must be improvised 
rather than composed; dances must be of the kind which can 
be learned in three easy lessons. It is hard to believe that there 
is not a deliberate and sophisticated pursuit of amateurism. 
Of course, there are exceptions which spoil this attractive 
theory. In recent years there have been a few delightful revues, 
such as Airs on a Shoestring, and there are one or two superb 
artists of revue, such as Joyce Grenfell and Max Adrian. The 
general amateurism is probably accidental and due to sheer 
lack of inspiration. The revue is essentially a medium for ideas — 
and there is a divorce between the world of ideas and the 
English theatre. The revue is a comment on contemporary life 
and manners, but those who practise this form of art appear to 
know nothing of life except as it is lived in the theatre. They 
seem to inhabit a red plush world remote from family and 
business life, from politics and literature. 





* * 





* * 





When I read the notices of the new revue Cranks at the St 
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Martin’s Theatre and learned that it was new, refreshing and 
original, I thought that at last somebody had escaped from 
Shaftesbury Avenue and looked at the world beyond. But the 
escape has been in a different direction, to the internal world. 
The revue has hardly any reference to time or place. The items 
are almost wholly concerned with moods — and with night- 
marish, psychotic moods. 

I can understand the enthusiasm of the critics. Mr Cranko 
has achieved an exquisite blend of movement and music. 
John Addison, the composer, has been visited with real inspira- 
tion, though his traditional blues numbers may strike some 
young people as rather old fashioned. But the revue is unusually 
morbid. In the past year or two most of us have sported in the 
shades with Anouilh and Cocteau and overcome our repug- 
nance to the necrophile content of Mexican art. But Mr 
Cranko gives us too much of this kind of thing. He seems to be 
fascinated by the beauty of death. And there is a great deal of 
ugly emotion in this revue too. Almost all the personal relations 
are wrong, tortured. There is something slightly ambiguous even 
about his casting — three men, one of them a negro, to one girl. 
It is like an exquisitely refined horror comic. Any three or four 
of the scenes would have added distinction to any revue. But 
there is too much emphasis on death and madness, so that in 
the end the macabre ceases to shock and begins to bore. I do not 
think the entertainment can be described as enjoyable in the 
ordinary sense of the word. But it provides a vivid theatrical 
experience and perhaps a most thrilling one for those of odd 
tastes. 

It is curious that only one critic — in the Spectator — has shared 
my distaste for the content of this revue. Can it be that its 
meaning escaped the others? One of them referred to the black 
box which occupies the stage for a great part of the first half of 
the evening. The black box was surely a coffin. Another 
describes the comic effect of a singer being swathed in ‘ban- 
dages’ from head to foot. Surely it was a winding sheet and at 
the end it was a corpse that was carried from the stage. For a 
thorough enjoyment of Cranks it seems to me to be necessary to 
be extremely ingenuous or extremely sophisticated. And I am 
neither. 


i * 
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A Twentieth Century Document 


The Red Sea Scrolls 


Olga Katzin 


operations in the sludge of the Suez Canal is, perhaps, the most 

sensational archeological event of the century. They were 
contained in a rusty oil-drum, probably of the Socony-Shell period, 
thought to have been cast into the sea in the course of local disturbances 
in the Zone. 

The collection was presumably smuggled out of Egypt in the British 
Exodus, despite security regulations, and was ultimately deposited, 
under guard, in the vaults of the British Museum. A team of experts 
applied special techniques to reveal the text, which was almost oblitera- 
ted by oil, and other stains ; and as the inscriptions were deciphered one 
by one, it became clear that they contained secret information of the 
greatest value and importance, casting a flood of light on what is 
possibly the most complicated and critical situation ever recorded in 
the Oil Era. 


Tv accidental discovery of these documents during dredging 


Scroll the First ( from the Hebrew) 


1. The chronicle of the Garden of Allah and the wells 
thereof; in the days of King Saud, the Wahibi; King Feisal and 
King Hussein, the Hashimities; Ben Gurion the Israelite; 
Mohammed Reza Shah, and Nasser the Egyptian. 

2. There were giants on earth in those days, of whom the 
richest was Amerikan, the strongest Muscovite; and the lesser 
giant, but more subtil, was named Ingilyz. And behold, they 
collected the shards of the Tower of Babel, cast down in the 
Plain of Shinar, and set it up beyond the ocean at a place 
named Man-hat-tan, in token that all mankind is one; and they 
made a covenant, named the law of Babel, whereby peace- 
breakers might be judged. And it came to pass that Babel 
planted the State of Israel in a corner of the Garden of Allah. 

3. And Nasser the Egyptian said, ‘Behold, the stranger 
within our gates! Let us make a League to cast him forth!’ And 
the nations of the League were these: Egypt, Arabia, Iraq, 
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Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, Yemen and Libya. Now the Saudi 
and the Hashemites were hateful to one another, and there 
was enmity between Egypt and Syria; but they leagued to- 
gether to destroy Israel. 

4. Now Ingilyz was encamped in Egypt to keep the peace, 
saying unto Nasser, ‘Assault not Israel!’; and to Israel, 
‘Offend not Nasser!’ But the League sent its footmen against 
Israel, and was driven off; whereupon it sealed its roads and 
seaways to deprive her of the means of life. And the Egyptians 
commanded Ingilyz to depart. So he went out of Egypt and 
sat down beyond the borders, biding his time. For Ingilyz is 
the most subtil of the giants. 

5. Now four great rivers flow out of the Garden of Allah, 
named Nile, Jordan, Tigris and Euphrates; and there are also 
wells. And since earliest times, travellers have disputed whether 
Nile was more putrid than Jordan, or Euphrates than Tigris. 
But now there rose from the land a stench so abominable that 
beside it the ancient and fishlike smells were as frankincense 
and attar of roses; and it clung about the wells, and behold, 
they smelt to heaven. 


Scroll the Second (from the Arabic) 
(Written between the lines of what appears to be an early 
Persian manuscript, probably an oil concession) 

The Lord gave the Garden of Allah to the faithful and in the 
desert, wells of clear water. 

Then came the infidel, may he be cursed, and begged leave 
of the Shah of Persia to dig more wells. 

The Shah said, ‘Come you in jest or earnest? for our wells 
are known to us of old.’ 

The unbelievers, may they be cursed, said, ‘We speak not of 
wells of water, but of oil.’ 

The Shah said, ‘Oil enough have I for my lamps. Shall my 
camels drink oil ?” 

They said, ‘Not your camels, but our chariots. And we would 
replenish our lamps also.’ 

He said, ‘Shall I fill the lamps of the infidel ?” 

They said, ‘For every measure of oil we will give a piece of 
gold; for here is oil to burn.’ 

So the Shah suffered them to dig. And the first at the wells 
was giant Ingilyz; then came giant Muscovite. But Ingilyz 
would not share his wells, and Muscovite went north. Then 
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came Amerikan, but Ingilyz drove him away likewise; and he 
went south. 

And the desert gushed oil, and the poor brought it forth, and 
the infidel bore it away. 

Then said the rulers of Persia and Iraq and Arabia and Ku- 
wait, ‘Verily the wells are our wells. Shall unbelievers, may they 
be cursed, enjoy the increase ?’ 

The unbelievers said, ‘You were ignorant of the wells before 
we came, neither can you draw oil out of the desert.’ 

But the faithful said, ‘More, more! For every measure of oil, 
a measure of gold.’ 

Then the infidels took counsel together, saying, ‘Why cut 
our own throats? Let us not outbid each other but combine 
for our profit. And they made themselves into families and 
tribes and brought forth issue. Now these are the generations 
of oil. . 

The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, which is Ang-Iran, begat 
the Kuwait Oil Company. 

The Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company begat the Near East 
Development Corporation, which begat the Iraqi Petroleum 
Company, which is Iraqi-Pet. 

The Standard Oil Company of California begat the Bahrein 
Petroleum Company, which begat the California Texas Oil 
Company, which begat The Arabian American Oil Company, 
which is Aaramco. 

And the American Independent Oil Company and the 
Pacific Western Oil Corporation begat Aminco. 

And from a multitude of wells the infidel drew oil oi of the 
earth; for there was oil to burn; and out of the oil came gold 
for the faithful, and there was money to burn. 

Then the faithful purchased arms and horses and camels; 
slaves and concubines; fine raiment and gems; and Cadillacs 
with fittings of platinum, cushioned with leopard skin. And 
built palaces of costly stone, with air-cooled chambers, and for 
their meat, caskets lined with ice. Also they reposed on couches 
of ivory with coverlets of mink, and their washpots and spit- 
toons were of precious metals encrusted with jewels. And still 
there was money to burn. 

But the poor had no oil for their lamps. 

Then the giant Muscovite, may he be cursed, called from 
outside the Garden of Allah, saying to the poor, ‘Why labour in 
a land flowing with oil, when you have no oil for your lamps ?” 
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Scroll the Third (from the Hebrew) 
(Written on the back of a copy of the Charter of the United 
Nations) 

1. Now after Israel had scattered the hosts of the League, 
Babel proclaimed a truce between them; and Israel was for- 
bidden to invade her neighbours, nor was it allowed them to 
trespass on her lands. 

2. But the Syrians builded a fort over against the Sea of 
Galilee and aimed their arrows at the fishermen as they cast 
their nets, slaying them one by one. Then Israel sent her foot- 
men by night and they slaughtered the garrison and broke up 
their weapons. 

3. Now Syria sent secretly to Babel to enquire if she might 
accuse Israel before the judges; for the judges are the giants 
also, and that which they wish concealed may by no means be 
brought to light. But they hearkened unto Syria, saying, ‘Let 
Israel be judged before mankind.’ 

4. So it came to pass that Shishekly of Syria confronted Ben 
Gurion of Israel before the high court of Babel, saying, ‘Lo, 
this man has broken the truce by slaughter of Syrians.’ And 
Ben Gurion answered, ‘Behold, I was provoked; for the Syrians 
slew my unarmed fishermen on the Sea of Galilee.’ 

5. Now the judges are the giants also. And Amerikan said in 
his heart, ‘If I do battle with Muscovite, the League must be 
in my camp therefore shall I not offend the League.’ And 
Ingilyz said, ‘If I rebuke the League, haply the Arabs will turn 
against me, and Amerikan will take my place. Therefore in 
my eyes the League can do no wrong.’ And Muscovite said, 
‘If I now side with the Arabs, shall they not side with me if I 
go to war with Amerikan?’ Then the judges lifted up their 
voice and condemed Israel, saying ; 

6. ‘According to the law of Babel, if Syria lift her hand 
against Israel she does not break the truce; but Israel breaks it 
by invading Syria. Behold, Israel is the aggressor!’ And Ben 
Gurion answered, ‘Israel is ringed about with enemies; shall 
she not defend herself?’ Then said the judges, ‘We, the shep- 
herds of Babel defend the flock, which is Israel and the League 
also. 

7. Then cried Ben Gurion, “Yeah! The League are the sheep 
kept for shearing, but Israel the sheep the shepherd saves from 
the wolf to give to the butcher.’ But the giants replied, ‘We have 
dealt justly with both according to the law of the covenant. So 
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they reproached Ben Gurion, but Shishekly found favour in 
their sight. 

8. And this was the first time that Amerikan, Ingilyz and 
Muscovite were of one mind; for Israel has no wells. Neither 
has Syria wells, but she is a member of the League, and the 
League has wells. 


Scroll the Fourth (from the Arabic) 


(This document is written on the back of a tattered and defaced 
parchment, believed to be the Baghdad Pact) 


Now giant Ingilyz, may he be cursed, devised subtilly to re- 

enter the Garden of Allah while keeping giant Muscovite out. 
So he sent to Mohammed Reza Shah and to King Feisal, 

and said, 

‘Verily, your enemies are my enemies, therefore let us make a 
deed of partnership, and I will protect you, 

By building a rampart, 

By supplying arms, 

By promising the poor oil for their lamps, 

By exalting you among the Kingdoms.’ 

And these two were warned and signed the deed, for their 
thrones are in pawn to Ang-Iran and Iraqi-Pet; and it was 
named the Pact of Baghdad. 

And King Hussein he warned likewise and commanded him 
to sign the Pact. Now the throne of Jordan is in pawn to giant 
Ingilyz, but his neighbours King Saud and Nasser the Egyp- 
tian said, ‘The Pact is designed to confuse the League. Reject 
it.” And they caused the people to murmur against the King; 
and his throne rocked, and he did not sign. 

Now when Muscovite saw the rampart builded at the gate 
of the Garden, which is in Persia, he sent messengers by back 
ways into Egypt, and offered arms to Nasser the Egyptian. 
And when Ingilyz heard of the affair he was exceeding wroth; 
but he swallowed his anger and spoke softly to Nasser. He said, 
‘Verily though you have done me mischief, 

By sealing your wells, 
By stoning my people, 
By casting me out, 
By trading with Muscovite, 
Yet the more you do me evil, the more will I do you good; 
By granting loans of gold, 
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By building a dam at Aswan, 

By sending you arms, 

And chariots of war, 

And chariots to plough your land.’ 

Then Nasser the Egyptian said, ‘Be it so; but I make no 
bond and sign no pact. Then there came to him from Ingilyz 
very much gold, very many weapons of all kinds; thirty war 
chariots, and an hundred for ploughing the land, whereof 
numbers were chariots of war disguised. And from Muscovite 
there came all manner of weapons and an hundred chariots of 
war, and an hundred winged chariots. 

And Israel, may she be cursed, made great outcry to Ameri- 
kan, and said, ‘If Ingilyz arms my enemies, shall you not send 
me weapons to defend myself?’ 

But Amerikan and Ingilyz answered with one voice: ‘Behold 
we hold the scales according to the law of Babel; and if we 
deliver arms to Egypt, these weigh nothing in the balance; but 
if to Israel, they tilt the scale. Therefore will we send no weapons 
to Israel, but watchers and warners will we despatch thither 
to report if one invades the other. We have spoken.’ 

Now the League rejoiced and put on its armour; and Nasser 
the Egyptian conspired against King Feisal; and King Saud 
conspired against King Hussein to discomfort Ingilyz; and all 
conspired together to destroy Israel. And the infidels, may they 
be cursed, conspired one against the other, while they cried 
‘Peace!’ 


Scroll the Fifth (from the Hebrew) 


I. Now the wise men of Amerikan mocked Ingilyz, saying, 
‘Behold, his name is a byword and a scoffing, and his subtlety 
is all baloney. Did not his astrologers misread the signs and 
auguries in Jordan, Egypt and Persia? For King Hussein 
scorned his Pact; Nasser the Egyptian entertains Muscovite; 
and his child, Ang-Iran, was driven from the wells of Persia. 
Yea, he would not have returned thither, save for the might of 
Aramco. Moreover Ingilyz in his folly supported the Hashemite 
against the Saudi, but lo, King Saud is victorious and defies 
and derides him. Therefore must he give place unto Amerikan 
and walk behind him, as his handmaid.’ 

2. But Amerikan and Ingilyz sat side by side in the high 
places of Man-hat-tan to consult together concerning the 
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Garden of Allah; and the wise men were without the door. 
Then Amerikan spoke freely, saying, ‘Notwithstanding that 
you blundered in Persia, floundered in Jordan and backed the 
wrong horse in Arabia, yet shall I seat you at my right hand, 
for your enemy is my enemy, and my war your war.’ 

3. Then did Ingilyz unburden his bosom likewise, and said, 
‘Notwithstanding that you pour gold into the lap of King Saud, 
who with his moneybags bribes Jordan, corrupts Syria, buys 
Lebanon and furnishes Nasser the Egyptian with millions for 
arms, yet will I not rebuke you, for my enemy is your enemy, 
and your war my war. 

4. And inasmuch as Muscovite covets the Garden of Allah 
where your children, Aramco and Aminco, and my children, 
Ang-Iran and Iraqi-Pet work hand in glove at the wells, we 
shall defend it according to the law of Babel. And since the 
law has no teeth, behold, our teeth shall be put‘into the law. 

5. As for Israel, she is the child of Babel, and must obey. 
As for the League, it must be pacified, for the League has wells. 
Therefore is it expedient to instruct the Arabs in all knowledge, 
save only the knowledge of how to extract oil from the earth; 
and to furnish them with all manner of weapons save only 
the fireball which consumes every living thing; for if they 
possess the fireball they will become giants, even as we. As for 
the Nations of the Pact, we shall provide them abundantly 
with means of defence, for our enemy is their enemy, and our 
war their war.’ 

6. And having spoken thus together, the giants published 
their agreement to the wise men and astrologers and all man- 
kind; for that which estranges them is less than that which 
unites, and whom oil has joined shall Muscovite not put 
asunder. And the proclamation was as follows: 

7. WE, Amerikan and Ingilyz, stand together as protectors 
of the Garden of Allah. Behold, we have made you an armed 
camp, for your enemy is our enemy and your war our war; 
but between yourselves you shall not fight. And if, as we fear, 
Israel fall upon Egypt, then shall we enter the Garden in 
strength to succour the victim and chastise the aggressor. But 
beware to open the gate to Muscovite, for his words are lies, 
his promises false, and he goes about deceitfully to ensnare and 
enslave you. As for his gifts, lo, whatever he offers, we shall 
offer twice as much. Hear, O ye people, that his threats shall 
not make us quake, nor his wicked strategems come between 
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us. For in the West we are one, and in the East we are not 
divided. 

8. Now after this agreement had been broadcast to the whole 
world, the giants refreshed themselves and pledged one another 
in flagons; and a banquet of dressed meats was spread before 
them. And it came to pass that the head of Ingilyz waxed 
heavy, and he slept; and dreamed a dream. 

g. And in his dream the Voice of the Arabs called unto him 
with exceeding sweetness, bidding him enter the Garden; but 
Amerikan they did not bid to enter. And behold, he stood 
between the desert and the Red Sea, even at Su-ez, and Kings 
and Sheikhs gave him welcome, crying, ‘O, Ingilyz, live for 
ever! Speak and we shall hear.’ 

10. And the subtil giant answered, saying, ‘Peace be upon 
you. For I say, discord is not harmony, nor conflict reconcilia- 
tion; but if you do not disagree, then is there no dispute 
between you; and goodwill is better than stubbornness, and 
compromise than conquest. Therefore let not the Arabs of the 
League intrigue against the Arabs of the Pact; let not Syria 
and Egypt strive for mastery; let not Arabia challenge my just 
claims; and let not Israel and Egypt rage one against the other, 
but let Israel give of her land to Egypt, and let Egypt open her 
roads and waterways to Israel. And let none hearken to the 
voice of the tempter, Muscovite. Remember that I who speak 
am he that delivered you from the hands of the oppressor, who 
established your thrones and crowned you with crowns; yea, 
the kingdoms of Persia and Iraq and Jordan I made; and the 
kingdom of Egypt. And albeit King Saud crowned himself, 
yet I recognize his kingdom; and the light of my countenance 
was not withdrawn from the Sheikhdoms of the south. There- 
fore am I guardian of all your realms, and my enemy shall be 
your enemy, and my war your war.’ 

11. Then King Feisal and King Hussein and Mohammed 
Reza Shah, and King Saud and Nasser the Egyptian 
approached near and kissed the hem of his raiment, saying 
‘Your words are smooth as butter and sweet as honey. Verily 
you shall lead and we follow; and you shall return and take up 
your habitation in Su-ez as of old. And your name shall be 
blessed; in token whereof our land shall be named, not the 
Garden of Allah, but the Garden of Eden.’ 

12. And behold, there was a great clamour and Ingilyz 
awoke. .. . 





Londc 





Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Smr,—Mr Donald Davie’s letter commenting upon my review of 
Mr Graham Greene’s novel has just come to my notice. I seem to 
have upset Mr Davie’s critical susceptibilities by suggesting that the 
action of Mr Greene’s hero is motivated on two different levels — the 
political, with which the reader is familiarized at length through 
Fowler’s tedious ruminations on the subject of the Indo-China war, 
and the personal, which emerges somewhat less clearly, but still 
quite palpably, through his parallel process of introspection on the 
subject of his victim, Pyle. I found the second strand more con- 
vincing and therefore suggested that it was the ‘real’ one. Mr Davie 
regards this as an illegitimate intrusion into the borderland between 
fiction and reality. We must, he says, accept Fowler’s behaviour in 
toto, including ‘the reasons that his creator gives.’ Unfortunately 
Fowler is himself unable to accept his conscious motivation as the 
true one — a good part of the book is devoted to his attempts to per- 
suade himself that he is really acting from the noblest of motives, but 
part of him is not taken in, and in the end one is left (or at any rate 
I was left) with the feeling that of the two sets of motives suggested 
by his internal monologue the less noble (and less conscious) tends to 
become retrospectively dominant; i.e. having committed the murder 
he is beginning to see through his rationalizations. This may be a 
reason for regarding the novel as unsatisfactory (I think it is), but I 
am puzzled to understand why it should be beyond a reviewer’s 
competence to discuss the artistic failure of the plot in terms of the 
hero’s motivations. Is it an abuse of criticism to point out that flaws 
in the construction (in terms of Greene’s plot it is incomprehensible 
why Fowler has to have Pyle murdered, when it would have been 
sufficient to stop his activities by denouncing him to the authorities) 
point to unresolved conflicts in the mind of the author which are 
reflected in the character structure of his hero? 

Yours faithfully, 
G. L. ARNOLD. 


London, March and, 1956 











Book Reviews 


THE PATTERN OF WORLD CONFLICT. By G. L. Arnold. (Lon- 
don. Allen and Unwin. 250 pages. 215.) 


It is to be hoped that potential readers of this provocative and 
informed study of the major problem of our time will not be put off 
either by the unattractive physical appearance of the book, or by 
the author’s occasionally irritating dogmatism. His remarks on 
Rudyard Kipling, for instance, are, I think, most charitably to be 
explained on the supposition that Kipling is an author he has never 
read. Indeed, there are whole fields of human endeavour, of which 
the task of ruling over and working for backward peoples is one, 
with which Mr Arnold seems temperamentally unable to sympa- 
thize. Nor, indeed, does one feel that his jettisoning of traditional 
liberalism as a possible method of replying to the Communist 
challenge is made with all the regret which such a renunciation 
should inspire in the mind of anyone who genuinely identified him- 
self with the liberal tradition. Like other radicals - Tom Paine for 
instance — Mr Arnold is too concerned to get over the central truth 
he has perceived to be aware of the other levels at which social and 
political argument can be conducted. Nevertheless, one must 
repeat this is an important book and should be read. More than that, 
it should provide a focus for the informed discussion of the economic 
and political problems presented by the cold war which has hitherto 
largely been lacking. 

Mr Arnold starts from the thesis that an increasing awareness of 
self-interest on both sides in the conflict is likely to preclude the 
ultimate catastrophe of thermonuclear war. One wonders why he 
weakens this by asserting, on two occasions, that there exists in the 
West a powerful school of thought which favours a ‘preventive 
atomic war’. That this doctrine has its followers, for instance, in the 
rather esoteric circles of the American Strategic Air Force is no 
doubt true, but it is merely giving aid to anti-Western propaganda 
to suggest that this tendency is powerful in the political sense. 
Given this situation of atomic stalemate, Mr Arnold is concerned 
with thinking out its consequences and with revealing the weak- 
nesses of the Western position when conflict is removed to the 
economic and political plane. It has taken, in his view, ten years to 
strip away the utopian illusions that the United Nations might 
become a universalist political institution for the peaceful settlement 
of conflicts, and almost as long to remove any hope that the dollar 
gap can be bridged by any return to the device of a free world 
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market. Like Stalin in his last essay, he believes the break-up of the 
world market to be an accomplished fact and, unlike Stalin, of 
course, he is concerned to find what consequential policies should be 
adopted by the non-Soviet bloc. In his rejection of the principle of 
non-discrimination as a possible key to economic policy, Mr Arnold 
has perhaps overlooked the fact that the lesson has already been 
accepted in some American circles. He does not, for instance, refer 
to the important report, The Political Economy of American Foreign 
Policy, which was produced last year by a study group under the 
chairmanship of Professor William Y. Elliott. Indeed, Mr Arnold is 
so convinced that the last hope of sanity in American foreign policy, 
either political or economic, went out of the door when the Republi- 
cans returned to office, that some of his book reads like a sermon to 
Americans; and it is curious that a writer who is so convinced a 
Socialist and who has so little good to say for the major capitalist 
power should, nevertheless, be quite clear that it is American 
productivity and not such a thing as the tariffs that is at the root of 
the persistent unbalance between the dollar and non-dollar world. 
‘Trade not aid’ is seen by Mr Arnold as only the last of our liberal 
illusions. 

On the whole, Mr Arnold is more illuminating when he comes to 
the core of the problem, the conflict over the uncommitted 
countries outside both the Soviet and North Atlantic blocs. Here he 
has pondered deeply on the evidence provided by both the Russian 
and Chinese Revolutions. The Russian evidence leads him to the 
conclusion that the necessary leap forward in productivity which is 
the principal desire of these countries, can only be achieved without 
total social disruption by a directed economy. Even while admitting 
that the Russian model has already produced enormous quantities 
of human suffering, he is prepared to ascribe this simply to distor- 
tions in the economic plan owing to the political fears and ambitions 
of Russia’s rulers. At any rate, any other form of development in 
backward countries, such as the introduction of private capital on a 
larger scale, is simply a cause of further social unrest. Foreign 
investment must therefore be channelled through governments; but 
these governments must necessarily be authoritarian, at least to the 
extent which successful planning demands. Only so can the essential 
appeal of Communism in these countries meet with successful com- 
petition. The policy of the West is thus arraigned, whether it be in 
the American form of upholding pseudo-nationalism (in Mr 
Arnold’s view), such as that of Syngman Rhee in Korea, or the 
British penchant for corrupt and backward Arab States. So deep, 
indeed, is Mr Arnold’s commitment to planned increases in pro- 
ductivity, and consequently to the diversification of the economies 
of the primary producing countries, that he comes fairly close to 
proving the near Fascist versions such as Peronism, in preference 
at least to more traditionalist societies. 
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Neither in the West nor in the East does Mr Arnold see much hope 
that his radical prescriptions will receive adequate attention. The 
Americans, as we have seen, he believes to be almost hopelessly 
devoted to the outworn principle of /aisser-faire, and British Socialists 
are not much better. At home, instead of accepting the kind of 
economic differentials necessary to encourage economic growth, 
British Labour leaders are, he believes, devoted to an absurd 
egalitarianism and, as far as their attitude to the underdeveloped 
countries is concerned, he regards them as having scarcely come to 
grips at all with the real problem; and although Mr Arnold quotes 
Mr Thomas Balogh with evident admiration and approval, this 
approval is not extended to Mr Aneurin Bevan. 

Again, Mr Arnold has little sympathy for those on the Continent 
who see the unification of Europe as in some sense a‘pre-condition 
of the solution of the world problem. He does not believe that the 
small size of European political unions is the main source of their 
economic backwardness and he does not believe in the concept of 
Europe as such. In his view there are, even outside the Soviet grasp, 
at least two Europes, that of the North and West, characterized by 
relatively high productivity, and the Mediterranean lands south of 
the Pyrenees, of Rome, and of the Danube, whose problems are 
nearer to those of the under-developed countries outside Europe 
altogether. 

Like most radicals, Mr Arnold is, for all his surface toughness, 
still at heart an eighteenth-century rationalist. If only people could 
be made to see the truth, they would act upon it. This at times leads 
him to underestimate political difficulties, for instance, his belief 
that ‘a mixture of discreet pressure and peaceful persuasion in the 
immediate post-war years could have got the Russians out of 
Central and Eastern Europe’ is very hard to understand. And it is 
possible that he dismisses too easily the post-Stalin task of correcting 
the distortions in the Soviet system without calling into question the 
regime’s existence as a whole. Economics is not the only science of 
society. But to review Mr Arnold as he deserves would demand the 

writing of a book of at least the length of his own, and one can only 
conclude by hoping that in one way or another the explosive effect 


of his ideas will fructify as they deserve. 
MAX BELOFF. 


THE MAN WHO WAS SHAKESPEARE. By Calvin Hoffman. (Max 
Parrish & Co. 155.) 

Candidates for the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays are numerous, 
and it may be worth asking why these various enquiries and claims 
succeed each other with such insistence? Is there, after all, a 
problem, a mystery ? When all the usual answers have been given, it 
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does, I think, remain strange that what we know of Shakespeare 
the man is at once so scanty, so dull, and so utterly disproportionate 
to the power radiating from the works. Ought we to remain content? 
A problem indeed exists, but its solution is more likely to come about 
from some new understanding of literary genius, its place in society, 
and the nature of its reception. What we call ‘genius’ has not yet 
been placed within our culture — particularly our religious culture — 
and, while it remains unplaced, these extravagant attempts may be 
expected to continue. 

Mr Hoffman believes that Christopher Marlowe left England to 
avoid the consequences of his reckless life and opinions, his tracks 
being covered by a rigged-up brawl and death which incidentally 
involved a peculiarly callous murder, since a corpse was necessary 
to put before the coroner. From then on Marlowe lived abroad 
writing the works of Shakespeare. The thesis sounds wild enough, 
but the dates fit and its presentation is not altogether without 
support. The account (p. 66) of the discovery in 1953 during some 
repairs at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, of a portrait, dated 
1585 and bearing Marlowe’s age, which shows features certainly 
resembling the Droeshout portrait of Shakespeare is rather remark- 
able *; the word-tests of Dr T. C. Mendenhall, which are said 
(p. 161) some fifty years ago to have revealed identical graphs for 
Marlowe and Shakespeare, might have been quite intriguing if 
exact references had been given for those who, like myself, are 
ignorant of the doctor’s labours; and, despite some weak examples, 
Mr Hoffman’s lists of thought and phrase similarities in the two 
poets are, for his purpose, at least no less telling than such lists have 
proved in the past as a favourite technique in the hands of estab- 
lished scholarship; though this is not saying much. 

However, I would myself maintain that the works of Marlowe 
and Shakespeare exist strictly as contraries. True, Mr Hoffman 
can quote a number of Shakespearian ‘authorities’ as saying that 
this or that work of Shakespeare must in part have been composed 
by Marlowe; but in so doing he relies on the old ‘disintegrating’ 
school discountenanced by recent investigations. To-day, surely, 
we can see that, whatever the at first sight cogent implications of 
word-graphs and parallel-lists, there is little enough similarity 
between the sadistic barbarisms, disjointed and cruel humour, pur- 
poseless tragedy, and miserable damnation which we find in 


* Mr Hoffman’s account is not quite accurate. On enquiry, I find that 
the picture may have come from fabric dating not, as he thought, to the 
period of Marlowe’s residence, but only to 1820. The /ocal evidence is 
accordingly weakened, and we are thrown back on the portrait itself and 
its inscriptions. If the subject is Marlowe, the Latin sentence ‘Quod me 
nutrit me destruit” might be taken to refer to the unorthodox nature of his 
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Marlowe and the deeply purposive and nobly creative reading of 
tragedy offered, from first to last, by Shakespeare. In comparison, 
Marlowe’s view of human destiny appears, to put it bluntly, what- 
ever his fine passages of verbal poetry, a mess. The two poets exist 
not even as complements. I see them rather as ‘mighty opposites’, 
and can never myself agree that Marlowe’s work stands, in any 
valuable sense, behind Shakespeare; it points rather to Ben Jonson 
and Milton. 

What, then, of Mr Hoffman’s thesis? It just crumbles. Neverthe- 
less, I offer him an answer, to use if he so wishes, in terms of his 
own story. He appears throughout to be too little conscious of the 
implications of that ugly crime by which Marlowe allowed Sir 
Thomas Walsingham to save him from trial and possible execution. 
Could Mr Hoffman now argue that the callous murder of the 
unfortunate seaman over whose death Marlowe scrambled to safety 
might be supposed so to have worked on his conscience that it 
henceforth injected into him a nobler humanism, tapping new 
depths of humility and wisdom ? Or did the sailor’s soul possess him, 
and is that why Shakespeare’s plays are so rich in sea-poetry? 


Well ... perhaps. Or perhaps not. 
G. WILSON KNIGHT. 


THACKERAY. THE USES OF ADVERSITY, 1811-1846. By Gordon 
N. Ray. (Oxford University Press. London: Cumberlege. 353.) 


The circumstances which preceded and, in the final resort, prompted 
the writing of this first authorized biography of Thackeray provide 
a cautionary tale for the descendants of any great men who jealously 
continue to withhold the family papers which alone would enable a 
full biography to be given to the public. That they are, of course, 
entirely within their rights in so doing goes without saying; but in 
certain cases the exact opposite of what they hope for is achieved, 
and the impression is created that a skeleton is all the while being 
firmly and surreptitiously nailed up in the family cupboard. In no 
case has this been more evident than in that of Thackeray; nor has 
the contrast in public opinion Before and After (as the invisible 
menders say) been more acute than in that reversal of attitude which 
followed upon the publication, a decade ago, of The Letters and Private 
Papers of William Makepeace Thackeray. Before publication, the current 
conception of Thackeray was that of ‘an utterly heartless worldling, 
curt, cynical, unsympathetic, finding his chief joy in eating and 
drinking and the assiduous cultivation of social “ swells” ’: after 
publication, even Mr Michael Sadleir, who, on dispassionate evi- 
dence, as he felt it to be, had come to the conclusion that Thackeray 
was both ‘a hypocrite and a snob’, humbly admitted that he had 
‘grossly maligned him’. 

The Uses of Adversity, the first volume of Professor Ray’s biography, 
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materially reinforces the change in opinion. From its pages 
Thackeray emerges as the most kindly, fallible and engaging of men; 
courageously struggling alike with the blows of fortune and the 
weaknesses of his own temperament. He suffered in life two great 
and, in a sense, similar deprivations: the first at the age of five, when 
he was sent away from India while a beloved mother remained be- 
hind to marry her second husband; the second (for the pattern of 
separation was to repeat itself) many years later, when his wife was 
removed from the family circle and confined for the rest of her life to 
a home for the insane. In the midst of acute financial and domestic 
anxieties he had to keep a rein, too, on certain innate dispositions of 
his own temperament; and, undeviating as is his pencil at other 
levels, Professor Ray sketches a little too lightly, perhaps, over the 
intensity of that recurrent hunger for women and for food which was 
a permanent feature (the description is Carlyle’s) of this ‘big, fierce, 
weeping, hungry man’. 

Ignoring modern criticism and modern biography alike, Professor 
Ray has, wherever possible, gone back to the original sources for his 
material; and fortunate indeed he has been in the facilities offered 
him in this respect by the invaluable family archives. That he might 
more assiduously, however, have followed up certain biographical 
clues in the novels themselves is suggested by the recent investiga- 
tion, by Mr Morchard Bishop, of the early chapters of Pendennis, 
which led not only to his discovery, in the files of the Western Lu- 
minary, of certain early and hitherto unknown verses of Thackeray’s, 
but also to the identification of Miss Fotheringay (who so movingly 
played Mrs Haller in The Stranger) as Miss Frances Jarman, 
mother of Dickens’s friend, Ellen Lawless Ternan. I should have 
liked, too, some elucidation of ‘that foolish story of Thackeray and Mr 
“Widdicombe”’’ which crops up so mysteriously in the letters of 
Robert Browning to Elizabeth Barrett. 

Professor Ray’s biography, well written and well balanced, ex- 
hibits throughout an admirable mixture of sense and sensibility. Its 
successor will be eagerly awaited. 

BETTY MILLER. 


D. H. LAWRENCE: SELECTED LITERARY CRITICISM. Edited by 
Anthony Beal. (Heinemann. 215.) 


Lawrence did not make much money out of his early novels, so it is 
not surprising that, when he did become a success and in demand, 
much of his non-fiction should have been frankly journalistic (cf. 
Bennett, another outsider from the Midlands who broke into the 
metropolitan literary world: the ’twenties were rather the age of the 
full-time literary man aggressively laying down the law about life). 
Some of the pieces in this selected literary criticism — selected essays 
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might have been a better title — invite from the reader, in a way that 
the earlier novels, stories and poems never do, an attitude of avid 
unseriousness, a desire to be titillated, shocked, amused; anything so 
as not to be bored, and that, by Lawrence, one never is. Hymns ina 
Man’s Life, for example, which was written for the Evening News, is 
full of those gushing, often verbless claim-staking sentences which 
catch at our sleeves in the hope that our hearts are there: ‘The 
wonder of Canaan which could never be localized’; ‘Love is a great 
emotion and power is power’. This slapdash prodigality, a mixture 
of chattiness and grandeur, runs riot in the hectic Studies in Classical 
American Literature, confessedly written as a money-maker; it also 
mars the remarkable essay on Hardy: 


After Sue, after Dostoievsky’s Idiot, after Turner’s latest pictures, 
after the symbolist poetry of Mallarmé and the others, after the music 
of Debussy, there is no further possible utterance of the peace that 
passeth all understanding, the peace of God which is perfect know- 
ledge. There is only silence beyond this. 

Just as after Plato, after Dante, after Raphael... . 


And so on. , . . At about the same time as he was pouring out this 
splendid catalogue, Lawrence was telling people that he disliked 
Dostoievsky, for whom, as an ancestor, he felt a profound and fasci- 
nated love-hatred. Nor is there any real connection between Hardy 
and Mallarmé or Debussy. 

But Lawrence is a text we must have, and on the whole this is a 
good selection. It might have been better not to print those snap 
judgements from letters; there will have to be a collected letters one 
day, and meanwhile we can do without the crumbs. The Hardy 
essay, incomplete though Lawrence left it, ought to have been 
printed as a complete long fragment, as was done in Phoenix. Mr Beal 
prints Chapters 3, 5, 9 and 10 (the specifically Hardy part) in one 
place, and part of Chapter 7 in another. Introduction to these Paintings 
has also been shortened. Sometimes this cutting has the effect of 
playing into Lawrence’s hands; e.g. the essay Poetry and Chaos was 
inspired by some poems of Harry Crosby. The part relating to those 
poems has been cut, leaving a typically dazzling and rhapsodical 
generalized statement, enormously suggestive and abstract. 

Lawrence uses literature, as he used all his intensely felt experi- 
ence, to set off his cascading energies. He never hides behind other 
writers; on the contrary, they often seem to hide behind him; they 
are both overshadowed and illuminated by his own creative person- 
ality. Hardy, for instance, suffers a rather heartbreaking annular 
eclipse, particularly in the section on Jude, where there is a bright 
possessive halo of Lawrentianism around the book itself. The halo is 
Lawrence’s passionate recognition of the book’s greatness and his 
determination to do something with it. But he does not give us 
Hardy’s ironic world-view, and his lack of historical awareness ob- 
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scures the real nature of Sue’s predicament with Jude and the full 
bitter significance of the final tragedy, the defeat of the individual 
by a convention ultimately too strong for it. Sue’s life with Jude does 
not go against her real nature; that is not how it happens in the 
novel. Social condemnation may be vulgar and unimportant (as 
Lawrence suggests in another essay apropos Anna Karenina, p. 287), 
but it helps to give Jude its power and poignancy and truth. Law- 
rence the polemicist is too impatient, like all idealists, of the context 
in which people operate. He will isolate them mercilessly under the 
limelight of his own passionate belief in individuality, he must free 
them utterly from everything else so that he may make his pure 
essential statements about their naked selves, his vivid beauti- 
ful autonomous generalizations, his ‘revelation of the perfected 
relation’. 

This total individualization of man by words, this fiercely singular 
and uncompromising didacticism, creates a world as different from 
the world of men and women as that of Shelley. In our world, the 
pure existence in activity, the energeia, is not self-contained. There 
is also the ergon, the work, which is for most of us the limiting, in- 
hibiting factor. Lawrence, through his own genius and physical 
circumstances and those of his wife, could escape completely into his 
own world, his Shelleyan Rananim, ‘beautiful as a wreck of Para- 
dise’. In the chair episode (Chapter xxv1) of Women in Love, Birkin’s 
self-absorbed insistence to Ursula on complete freedom from the 
gear of domesticity is contrasted with the working-class ordinary 
couple’s trapped, suspicious slavery. In his fiction Lawrence showed 
himself aware of such problems; he transcribed them from life. 
Birkin is in context, in competition even, so that we follow his 
struggle towards himself (and Aaron’s too) with the excitement and 
interest with which life itself unfolds. But in the essays it is so often a 
foregone conclusion: the hammer is unerringly wielded and the nails 
banged on the head — but they are such huge defenceless nails. One 
may even feel exasperated enough to say that the idea of sex with 
which Lawrence is here so exclusively obsessed probably does not 
correspond to any reality commonly experienced. ‘Exactly,’ Law- 
rence might reply, pointing to his key essay Pornography and Ob- 
scenity (which he would not have been surprised to find The Times 
Literary Supplement describing as ‘overrated’). In this essay Socrates, 
daimon-driven, has become his own gadfly. Lawrence says that free- 
dom lies in being natural, in ‘leaving ourselves alone, in all the 
affective centres’. But his self-consciousness about the self-conscious- 
ness of society is a double introversion, having to do with his own 
contracting out of society. It is a piece of special pleading, a tre- 
mendous, repetitive cri-de-coeur for disciples. Lawrence carried his 
obsession with the ‘doom’ of English society around inside him 
wherever he went. During the last decade of his life people bored 
him, and he hated them. He retreated further and further into him- 
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self, and all the talk about dirty little secrets is really a profound 
double bluff. He never did find freedom outside himself, though he 
made of his search for it an extreme issue, which is why he still 
presents. us with one of the great either-ors of our time, and why 
one might parody his own words as one closes this book: ‘After 


Dostoievsky, after Lawrence. . .. There is only silence beyond this.’ 
K. W. GRANSDEN. 


SCOTTISH POETRY: A CRITICAL SURVEY. Edited by James 
Kinsley. (Cassell, gos.) 

Readers of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY are familiar with the lin- 
guistic problems of the Scottish poet, if only from the polemics 
which have enlivened its pages. This book, an admirable introduc- 
tion to the whole corpus of Scottish poetry, reminds us that the 
problem is not new, but as old as literature north of the Tweed. 
Even Dunbar in the fifteenth century, the pure spring head for the 
modern Makar, is accused by Kennedy with whom he exchanged 
abuse in verse, the ‘flyting’ beloved of the Scottish poet, of writing 
‘Inglis’. Douglas, his near contemporary, in his translation of the 
Aeneid says he is 

Kepand na Sudroun, bot our awin langage, 


but admits to the use of the English word when the Scots failed him. 
And it is not only with English that lowland Scots has had to con- 
tend. For over a century, the century of Shakespeare, the best 
Scottish poets wrote Latin, with such success that even Samuel 
Johnson had to admit an admiration for Buchanan, ‘the only man 
of genius his country ever produced.’ There is too the whole litera- 
ture in Gaelic, which Douglas Young, in a note in Professor 
Kinsley’s book, tells us has produced the best poetry in Scotland 
for the last fifteen centuries, to say nothing of two remarkable con- 
temporary poets. Sorley Maclean and George Campbell Hay, who 
are defying the decline of Gaelic as a spoken tongue by extending 
its literary scope. So linguistic uncertainty and confusion are at the 
heart of Scottish poetry, but that is not necessarily a weakness, if 
experiments with words are the way to expand expression and keep 
language fresh. Despite its great vitality and adaptability in the past, 
English, except in America, has been drying up, with more words 
decaying than growing. Perhaps it could obtain new refreshment 
from Scots, ‘this illustrious and malleable tongue’, as Stevenson 
called it, if only the English could be persuaded to take the slight 
amount of trouble needed to be able to read written Scots. The 
only contemporary borrowing of the kind which has passed into 
accepted English speech is Stephen Potter’s ‘ play’, but there are 
many thousands of expressive and useful words waiting to be 
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adopted. Many Scottish writers are giving the example, like Agnes 
Muir Mackenzie in the present volume, by using a Scots word in 
their English prose when it seems better than any other which 
occurs to them. Let us hope that they will not be discouraged by 
the attitude beautifully expressed by a recent reviewer in The 
Times: “The Scottish accent is never intrusive. Mr McCrone’s style, 
indeed, abounds in good sense and manners.’ 

Professor Kinsley’s book is a symposium by ten writers covering 
the whole of Scottish poetry in Latin, English and Scots, with a 
glance at the Gaelic, from the earlier times to the present day. What 
this method loses in a unified point of view it gains in erudition. All 
the contributors display a familiarity with their often barely ex- 
plored fields that it is difficult to believe that any one could muster 
for the whole range. It is a pity, though, that so much interest is 
hidden away in footnotes (if that is the right word) at the end of 
the book. Agnes Muir Mackenzie, whose recent death was a heavy 
loss to Scottish letters, and Douglas Young carry their learning 
with grace and wit. One might have thought that Young would 
have been wasted on the late nineteenth century, although his 
entertaining anthology, Scottish Verse 1851-1951 was a preparation 
for it, but his chapter is a model of what can be made of a dull 
period. Sir James Fergusson contributes what is probably the best 
short account of the Border Ballads, a delightful subject to study, 
but a difficult one to describe. Dr Oliver reminds us of the versa- 
tility and greatness of Walter Scott as a lyric poet, a fact now often 
forgotten because the novels are unfashionable. Dr Kitchin is as 
objective as the professional scholar should be on the contemporary 
poets but concludes that the title of the Scottish Renaissance is 
justified. The chapter on Burns is disappointing, but so much con- 
tinues to be written about him, that it is asking too much to expect 
a comprehensive and original account in the space available in 
these pages. 

This book is a short history rather than the critical survey of its 
sub-title, but it fills a need. It would be pleasant to think that it will 
not only help the Scots in the current re-assessment of their litera- 
ture, but will tempt some English readers into unfamiliar ground. 

P, HENDERSON. 


SOME PREFER NETTLES. By Junichiro Tanizaki. Translated by 
Edward H. Seidensticker. (Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d.) 

This fine novel, first published in Tokyo in 1928, marks one of these 
rare points where East and West do meet. Its theme, in fact, is a 
young Japanese intellectual’s gradual renunciation of Western in- 
fluences; but the mood and the form of the book would not be quite 
what they are if Tanizaki had not admired in his youth such 
Western masterpieces as Benjamin Constant’s Adolphe, the novels of 
Turgeniev, and the short stories of Chekhov. These names will suggest 
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roughly where, for Western readers, Tanizaki fits in. The theme of 
Some Prefer Nettles is drift and indecision; its story is a ‘quiet’ story, 
with a largely domestic setting; and Tanizaki’s narrative art is an 
art of economy, reticence, and vague suggestion or marginal impli- 
cation rather than outright moral statement. Tanizaki’s hero, 
Kaname, and his wife, Misako, are drifting apart. They have agreed 
to separate but cannot bring themselves to make a final break. 
Kaname’s attitude to his wife and to his country, and its traditions, 
are closely linked. Misako is a typically half-westernized modern 
Japanese woman; partly wanting to be an individual, to be respon- 
sible and independent, partly wanting to be dominated by her 
husband and to sink back into the family system. ‘All this modernism 
of hers, "Kaname observes at one point, ‘is a pretty thin veneer. ’In 
contrast to Misako, Kaname’s father-in-law’s mistress, O-hisa, with 
her upswept hair, her stiff silk kimonos, her grace in pouring sake, 
her skill on the samisen, her white-painted doll-like face, becomes 
for Kaname a symbol of the old Japan. Yet he retains a hankering 
after the Western attitude to women, the romantic attitude that, 
whether as Venus or as Virgin, sets her on a pedestal. An Eurasian 
mistress in Kobe is as near as he gets to exploring this ideal. Nothing 
is concluded in this novel, but in the end Kaname seems to be yield- 
ing to the spell of O-hisa and the old Japan. He is moved by the 
rustic puppet-show at Awaji because, as he says, the dolls or puppets 
‘have in them the work of the race’; he is moved by O-hisa because 
she also is like a passive toy, like a doll to be hoarded and cherished. 
She is ‘a shade left behind by another age.’ 

Kaname’s inner conflict is perpetually swayed by the emotions 
and trains of thought aroused in him by the images of the outer 
world, which he sees through the eyes of a Japanese poet. Thus, 
O-hisa becomes identified for him with the puppet, Koharu, on the 
stage of the Osaka puppet-theatre: a classical beauty, restrained, 
sad, elegant. The play he sees mirrors his own unhappy marriage. 
O-hisa’s bell-like singing brings back his childhood and the singing 
of a girl with a faint white face at the house next door to his Tokyo 
home. The doll symbol grows in importance. When the father-in- 
law goes on a pilgrimage, accompanied by O-hisa, he looks, in his 
pilgrim’s clothes, ‘like a doll, on the stage, accompanied by a doll, in 
search of an old doll to buy.’ And finally, as he lies in bed on.a cool, 
dark evening in spring, Kaname almost mistakes the white face of 
O-hisa in the shadows for the Awaji puppet in another corner of the 
room. This tenuous, shadowy interplay of mood and symbol is 
beautifully matched to the theme of drifts and indecision. It makes 
poetry out of what could be mere tedium, and in this excellent 
translation one can savour the extraordinary delicacy — if the phrase 
were not paradoxical, one might say the precise vagueness — of the best 
Japanese writing. 

EILEEN FRASER. 
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citizenship ? 


‘Presumably the non-European peoples of 
South Africa are reckoned to be citizens, 
if not of their own country at least of that 
“free association of free peoples” that 
acknowledges the Queen to be its Head— 
but there is a fearful cynicism about such 
catch-phrases when you try to explain 
to our African boy why he cannot hold a 
British passport or move out of the country 
to complete his education. To the African 
in Africa, Commonwealth citizenship 
means nothing.’ 
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UNKNOWN ASSAILANT. By Patrick Hamilton. (Constable. 115. 6d.) 


Mr Patrick Hamilton is a spell-binder. This book is the third instal- 
ment of his account of the sinister con man and potential murderer, 
Ernest Ralph Gorse, and the chief criticism likely to be made by 
those under the spell of the first two instalments is that it is too short. 
It is not so gruesomely funny nor so rich in invention as its prede- 
cessor, Mr Stimpson and Mr Gorse, but it will be enough for Gorse’s 
addicts to be told that it is a characteristic episode of his abominable 
career. Can the addiction be explained? Gorse is not altogether 
credible by realistic standards, but then neither is Sherlock Holmes; 
and if it is objected that Gorse ought to be because he appears in 
realistic novels, one can reply that, credible or not, the sort of things 
he does are in fact sometimes done and the manner of their doing 
must be more or less as Mr Hamilton describes it. But it is difficult 
to imagine Gorse’s life between his appearances in the story. He is 
humourless, snobbish, predatory, cold and cunning, and apparently 
nothing else at all; yet the fact remains that when he is before our 
eyes he is all too convincing. 

A feature of Mr Hamilton’s style is his justified confidence that he 
can do what he likes with his readers. For example, there is an 
almost Orwellian high-handedness and insouciance in his descrip- 
tion of an ex-gamekeeper’s treatment of his daughter: ‘Without 
actually beating Ivy in early life much more than an average game- 
keeper beats his daughter’, his bullying had ‘made her more simple- 
minded, and therefore [sic] more lovable, than she would have been 
naturally’. But how much does an ‘average gamekeeper’ beat his 
daughter? And surely the ‘therefore’ takes a lot for granted? But 
Mr Hamilton sweeps irresistibly on. Speaking of one of Gorse’s ec- 
centricities, he informs us: ‘It is foolish to call this a perversion be- 
cause, as every serious student of the general psychology of sex (who 
would be supported by any prostitute, or keeper or frequenter of 
brothels) knows . . .” and so on. Who would dare contradict? Again, 
one might think that to inform the reader explicitly and often that 
the principal character is a monster of unmitigated baseness would 
excite resistance and scepticism; but this does not happen. And 
although there might be something unpleasant in such a detailed 
and light-hearted study of depravity, the humour of the presentation 
somehow disinfects it. How can one resist reading about a swindler 
who, having stolen £250 from a barmaid and her father, ties the girl 
up in a wood and leaves her with the parting words: ‘Well. . . 
Eauvoir, madame . . . French for good-bye, you know. Or 
roughly ...’? 

The Gorse saga is quite unlike any other crime story and is, in its 
way, a curious and original literary achievement. 

RICHARD REES. 
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such as a reference to a word’s parts, to its letters, or to a second meaning. Ana- 
grams, however, will be used more sparingly than in most crosswords. Explanatory 
notes, with references, will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


This puzzle is the fourth of a new Competition series of six. 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
wili be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, April 16th. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubrful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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April 1956 CROSSWORD 415 


CLUES ACROSS 


Out-and-out poisoner at Cold Comfort (10) 

Area famous in Crusades:.1 down created Bob ——-s (4) 
Take food an’ drink provided by well-known Gazette (10) 
‘Beautiful 8 is dead’ — also alias Hawkins (4) 

Flame of the strong; or this is a golden bird (4) 

Disraeli’s sixes furious about the East (6, 4) 





They have many columns, and both are innocents (7) 

Labour Party in huge upset, supporting Pope (6) 

Mark’s fair lady that is betrayed at heart (6) 

Arden’s was costlier, no doubt, than his who’s ‘for the morning’ (7) 

A week’s worth of stories, getting the bird about page lacking thrills (10) 
Fashion leader severely curtails peep-show (4) 

Noyes’ play reverses Jewish period of time (4) 

The piano is shattered: only blacks remain (10) 

Humorist’s frenzied cry (4) 

Daphne’s rum hostelry? (7, 3) 


CLUES DOWN 


She delivered an exponent of drama (8) 

Snapper-up causes Lucy’s crash in cars (9) 
Philosopher sounds completely ineffective (4) 

Artful chap keeps family among thievish birds (7) 
Goblin — a super-alderman? (7) 

There were nine in Apollo’s: Eliot’s was invisible (5) 
e.g. Miss Innes: see also 10 (6) 

To assume a number is the first part of an 26 (7) 

An uninspiring morning where debtors collected (7) 
Beatrice’s family took wine in, dry, interminably (9) 
Learn about practical jokes — I’ll supply a wig (8) 
Chosen artist who looks well in black (7) 

State that robs Count Julian’s daughter of a letter (7) 
Kindly doctor transfers stinger’s tail to head (6) 

Less kindly doctor, with a rod, in striped robes (5) 
It’s well in the picture: see 11 (4) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 11 


ee TaN [se [il [comm [yy olele] 

ACROSS BaRonrmnnAA oO 
6. Melville. 9. Don Giovanni: ana- [LLEjPloi Riel. | JoMmciel«|vie) © 
gram. 10. ‘What I like about C.’, 0 Fa P| 
etc. 13. Priestley. 25. Les. T.: 
Anatole F.’s name. 26. Clementine. 
27. eastly, N.N.E. 


DOWN 

1. G. A. Birmingham, Spanish Gold, [| 
etc. 2. Dombey & Son. 14. Pygmalion. iH LA] BOd 
18. Count Robert of Paris: anagram. Tiwi Ali inti] i felalule | ris) 
19. Olive Schreiner: Robert Lynd. 24 OR: I s Htc BR «Bio 
IN] i [nfe[ RM elAls|r{elv inj e) 


23. Comus, 263. 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C 2 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Twenty-Six Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 
U.S.A. and Canada, $5.50. 


Riss bien se 205000 cse cre eee see sees 
(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to ‘The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 








